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The best way to “contain” communisn: 


is to make capitalism work 


Ana we're not doing too well at it. 


When farmers demand subsidies and price 
protection, they are inviting communism, which 
always begins by promising you something for 
nothing—and ends by taking your freedom. 


When manufacturers charge “all the traffic will 
bear”, they are attacking capitalism, the very 
essence of which is a steadily rising standard of 
living based on greater and greater values. (Fortu- 
nately most manufacturers realize this, and have 
been struggling to keep values as high as costs 
will let them.) 

When workmen demand higher wages without 
agreeing to higher production, they are denying 
capitalism. The high standard of living which only 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETYER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY 


capitalism creates is based on paying a man in accord- 
ance with his worth, Greater wages without greater 
production to pay for them bring high costs. High 
costs breed depression, and that’s what the commu- 
nists count on, to soften up this country for them. 


Before we tell other peoples.to resist communism, 
we'd better resist its siren lure of “something for 
nothing” ourselves. 


Capitalism has given you and everyone here the 
standard of living that is the envy of the world 
because Americans in the past have been willing 
to work for what they got. They delivered value 
and then rightfully demanded they be paid for it. 
We'd better get back to that system quickly—the 
only one in history that ever worked, the only one 
that even pretends to include freedom. 
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Where’s Allis-Chalmers in the picture of paper 
making? 

It’s up front—with power saws, logbarkers, 
screens, pumps, drives, motors—one of America’s 
foremost builders of pul pwood processing machinery. 

And that’s just one of many fields we serve! 

Today, top men in every basic industry—steel, 
transportation, mining, milling, electric power— 
rely on Allis-Chalmers craftsmanship and long- 
life engineering to boost production, lower costs. 

It’s this widespread confidence in the A-C 
trademark— with more than 100 years of experience 
behind it—that has raade Allis-Chalmers one of 
the Big 3 in electric power equipment—biggest 
of all in range of industrial products! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


The Result of Sound Machine Engineering is Top Production, Long-Life Service! 
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vr your newspaper rolling down the river. Of 
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i; course, there’ll be some changes made on the 

ng way... 
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‘ Come see huge saws biting through wood as 

F it. though it were cheese . . . high-pressure water 

-the jets blasting off bark as if by magic . . 

one Come watch wood being chipped, screened, wa- 
tered, cooked, rolled and dried . . . ton after ton 
of spongy pulp turned into hundreds of different 
kinds of paper and cardboard . . . 

Go through processing and printing plants... . 
visit bookstores, box makers, food packers, build- 
ers .. . as well as your corner newsstand! 

You'll wind up at home with all the magic 
benefits that paper gives you! 

“Output rose 

10% when 
we installed 
our 
AMES Allis-Chalmers 


Type R Crusher. 
Performance 
like that 


means money!" 


“17 years of trouble-free 


service from Texrope V-belts gave us 
stand-out proof of tough A-C quality.” 


A-C All-Crop Harvester handles 
all my seed and grain crops. We dc 
the whole job without help!” 


“Pump repairs kept coal 


washing costs high until we installed 
A-C Solids Pumps. 9 now in operation 


—maintenance problem licked!" 









Is Your Plant as Modern as Your ier 


Towmotor for the solution to 
your handling problem. Fol- 


Step Up Productive Output 
with TOWMOTOR EVE EE 





Overcome the handicap of 
obsolete handling methods — 
: let Towmotor Mass Handling 
| help you increase productive 
output in your plant. 
tile, gasoline-powered Tow- 
motor Fork Lift Trucks and 


low the lead of the men who 
have to make handling pay 
a profit 
handlers use Towmotor than 
any other fork lift truck. 

If your handling problems 
cannot be solved with a 


Versa- More professional 


Towmotor Accessories pro-: 
vide all the benefits of mod- 
ern handling techniques for standard Towmotor unit, 


every plant, large or small 


our 
engineers will analyze your 
akoDaloillal- Mc-h amaslobi-tatel £5 
and finished products of 
every type 
24 hours a day. Turn to 


procedures, design special 
equipment necessary to meet 
your specific needs. Details 


available without obligation. 


size, shape and 


*& MH is Mass Handling 
the most units, 


the 
in the shortest time 


systematic movement? of 


ot the lowest cost 


——_—— 
-_— 










Towmotor Fork Lift Truck, 
Model LT=50, equipped 
with Towmotor Revolving 
Carriage Accessory for 
transfer movement of 
bulk materials. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 
Towmotor Fork Lift Truck and 
Tractor Guide — informative, 
helpful information about the 
complete line of Towmotor 
materials handling equip- 
ment. Send for a free copy. 

















TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Div. 2, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 








7 FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 
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Building a reputation for q product tokes 


time and concentrated effort. Both factors 
have contributed to make “La Monte 
the best known and most widely used 
check paper. For more than three- 
e special- 


quarters of a century we hav 


ized in the p 


of safety POPE 


roduction and development 


and only safety paper. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR ponepeneel” dé 
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GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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the ineh 
to atoms 


Take a deep bore in a torging, for instance—a highly critical bore. 
The length of this bore is many times its diameter. Its axial angularity 
cannot vary more than a few seconds of arc. Its diameter must be true. 
It can't have any irregularities, bellmouth or taper if the mechanism of 
which it is a component is to perform successfully. 


Ten years ago, there was no way to thoroughly inspect such a bore 
accurately except by tedious laboratory procedure. 

It can be done now because Sheffield Research Engineers developed 
the Precisionaire, a gage which utilizes the flow of ordinary air as a 
measuring medium. This gage succeeded in accurately inspecting certain 
aircraft engine elements to tolerances as small as .000005” when all 
other methods had failed. Of course, the vast majority of Precisionaires 
are used where tolerances range downward from .010”. 


Such Shefheld contributions combine scientific accuracy with the 
speed of the production line and practically eliminate human error 
from precision measurement. It is wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield. 


the py j ( 7 | (] corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 







Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools. 
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THE COVER 


Free enterprise, according to D 
Belding, is something a lot of peo] 
talk about but few do anything « 
structive about. . 

At the end of World War II, Bec > 
ing began urging American managemer 
to remedy this situation. He was cof" 
vinced that here was a field where th: [E> 
advert:sing industry could show its mn 
tle. He was sure that if advertising c 
sell cigarettes and oil, it ought to 
able to sell. something abstract, 
democracy. As chairman of the ad 
tising agency, Foote, Cone & Beldin: 
he is well versed in the former. 

e Something Done—The outcome of 

his talk was a committee set up joint 
by the Assn.’ of National Advertis 
and the American Assn. of Advertisin: 
Agencies. Belding took over as chairm 

divided his time between that and } 
agency work. The committee’s purpo: 


4 
3 
s 
: 
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operational work. 

e Background—At 50, Belding is looke 
upon as an elder statesman of the adv 
tising industry. He got his first taste 
it by selling ads for his high sch 
annual in his native Grants Pass, Or 
After an interruption by World War 
and a later bout with a long illne: 
Belding got a job as office boy with ty 
Los Angeles office of Lord & Thomyy 
By the time that famous agency ho’ 
evolved into Foote, Cone & Belding 
1942, he was an executive vice-preside! 


according to its title, became the “1 
provement of public understanding ° 
our economic system.” Admen and ‘ 
vertisers, drew up a battle plan. Inc Ry 
vidual companies were urged to coopc fR- 
ate by stressing the advantages of th(h 
American system in their ads, publi? 
relations, and labor relations, 4 
Last week, with the program rollin 
ahead “under management's splendi [Ry 
cooperation,” steps were being taken 
put it on a permanent basis. By the en 
of the year, A.N.A. and A.A.A.A. hop 
that some national organization will )% 
found that will carry on the program 





—Cover painting by Ralph Ili 
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More people working at the highest pay ever; that’s the 1948 story of 
personal incomes and of aggregate purchasing power. 








The new high of 61,296,000 employed in June was no surprise (BW- 
Dec.27'47,p9). We had to top 61-million to have full employment. 

That high level is, of course, gratifying. Nevertheless, it inevitably 
means a tight labor market. 

June unemployment: only 2.2-million. July’s may be even lower. 

* 

Inflationary factors continue to dominate the economic scene. 

High employment is a factor in this. Third-round wage increases are 
even more important. Greatest of all—and not fully appreciated—is that 
the wage boosts exceed the rise in productivity. 

We are boosting income of wage and salary earners faster than we are 
providing goods and services on which they can spend the added money. 

* 

A tight labor market spurs the temptation to bid for workers—or at least 
for needed skills. 

This is inflationary; it will become more so if war plants start recruiting 
hands at all actively. 

Plants with government contracts don’t have to hold down wage costs 
like those competing for civilian spending. 

a 

Prices are likely to be confusing in the months ahead. Basic cost-of- 

living items won't rise as much as cost-of-doing-business products. 


Management men, thus, have their problems cut out for them. Most of 
the things they buy still are going up. Higher prices on coal and steel will 
intensify this price problem. 

All this raises the cost of carrying inventories and receivables. If you 
have to borrow for such purposes, fixed charges will go up. 

To cap the climax, money rates are dearer than a year or two ago. 

* 

Only thing working against inflation is the prospect of big crops. 

This year’s winter wheat is winning the name of the “miracle crop.” 
Despite overwhelming odds, the second largest harvest on record is assured. 
Improvement from June | to July 1 was 75-million bu. 

Spring wheat was set back a bit during the same intervai. There have 
been fears that it might deteriorate further. However, cooler weather this 
week over major producing states gives the crop a reprieve at least. 

But the big thing is corn. The first official crop report of the season 
points to the biggest yield ever—more than 3.3-million bu. 

Weather this week and next will be critical for pollination in much of the 
Corn Belt. Here again, cooler weather is proving a blessing. 

es 

Major insurance for the corn crop: Three out of every four planted acres 
are in hybrid. 

There’s magic to that hybrid. Last year was the first with weather so 
bad that even hybrid couldn't take it. This year, so far, has been ideal. 

Hybrid grows on 65-million acres this year, up from 62-million in 1947. 
By comparison: 143,000 acres in 1933, 14-million acres in 1943. 

e 
Corn next fall will be not only plentiful, but also cheap. 


And that is the key to the meat supply situation. Hogs now bring close 
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to $30 a cwt. Corn for December delivery is selling for only a little more 
than $1.60 a bu. 

That’s some corn-hog ratio. If it lasts, farmers can clean up. 

Only trouble is that hog raisers can’t boost the pig population by 10% 
or 20% overnight. 

The real increase in hog marketings won’t come until 1949. With 


cattle, boosting numbers substantially is an even slower matter. 
+ 


Meat prices can be brought down substantially between now and October 
only if consumers rebel—as butchers this week said they had. 








Production of meat under federally inspected slaughter lately has been 
about 250-million Ib. a week. That’s down about 15% from earlier this year. 
Moreover, it won’t go up much until autumn. 

And even in the fourth quarter, supplies won’t be too ample. Each 
American will get 4 lb. or 5 Ib. less than the 41 Ib. he ate a year ago. 





A single favorabie factor is that this year’s spring pig crop didn’t fall off 
so much as had been expected. Pigs saved are reported at 51.4-million, 
down 3% from 1947. 

The number of sows farrowing was bigger than farmers had reported 
before breeding time. More significant, though, was loss of fewer pigs per 


litter. 
6 


Makers of glass containers may have their own little private recession. 
But it doesn’t extend over into flat glass. 








Production of polished plate glass in June set a record of 24,207,601 
sq. ft., according to manufacturers’ reports to the Hughes Statistical Bureau. 
Half-year output also was a new high, 135,688,002 sq. ft. 

Meanwhile, costs of raw materials, labor, and freight have gone up. So 
Libbey-Owens-Ford this week hiked flat glass prices 9% to 10%. 

* 
Shoe manufacturers won’‘t be throwing their hats in the air over second 





and third quarter results this year. 





For the three months ended June 30, output probably totaled 110-million 
pairs. That would about match the same months in 1947—which weren't 
regarded as any too good. 

Present indications are that the third quarter this year will also run at 
about the second-quarter rate. That would be off 8-million pairs from 1947. 
* 

Full effects of the new f.o.b. pricing for steel (pages 25 and 115) and 


higher freight rates will be a long while working themselves out. 








Yet one thing is clear: Auto companies won’t be the hardest hit in the 
long run. 

Detroit is the steel industry’s best customer, year in, year out. Steel 
makers will be slow to disturb old-customer relationships. They must have 
autos’ big volume in these times of high break-even points. 

They may even shade prices to keep this business on their books. Pitts- 
burgh particularly is at a disadvantage in the Detroit market. 

Motor car manufacturers stand a fair chance of setting a new postwar 
high in the third quarter of 1948. Best heretofore was the final three months 
of 1947 with 1,370,000 cars and trucks. Getting enough steel is the only 
thing standing between them and 1,400,000 for this quarter. 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 ; ‘"“ 1948. ~~COC 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) *193.4 +1925 195.3 175.0 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). ............. 000. c cece eee eee eee 90.8 90.3 96.0 91.5 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks........ 0.2.0... 0.6 e eee ee eee 98,362 +112,307 109,831 90,075 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $26,803 $26,816 $27,217 $18,787 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ..................-.200000. 4,760 5,166 5,132 4,531 3,130 
mer remem, BOOP BBR)... nn c ccccccccccccccccccccccceees 5,480 5,484 5,480 5,645 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............. 0.0 0c cece cee eens 578 ~—- #2, 133 2,371 393 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............+. 81 82 84 82 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .... 2... eee ee eee eeees 45 67 67 52 52 
Money in circulation (millions)................... a er ee $28,142 $27,900 $27,864 $28,363 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +27% +7% —4% +8% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................000eeeeeee 88 103 110 49 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................46. 433.6 434.6 427.5 413.5 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 275.3 275.0 276.2 263.0 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 383.4 383.9 394.6 369.5 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)..............ccecccccccnccvccccecce $80.27 $80.27 $80.27 $69.82 $56.73 
ey eee eee Ce Mme, COD oss siren vcs cose scscccesesonccses $41.00 $40.91 $40.66 $37.75 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 2.2.2.6 60 0 cece cece eens 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
De cee ad's oka NSS 5 ne CHN GaSe ev 0de seusae Sees $2.22 $2.24 $2.31 $2.21 $0.99 
cs, Gemnenen Pewee NOM, BA)... 662. c i cwnccsceveccccevcvcsvoceres 5.70¢ 5.60¢ 5.24¢ 6.19¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............-.-----+eeeeee 34.43¢ 35.5l¢ 37.10¢ 38.61l¢ 13.94¢ 
NC RD ed on vice) cu vse des Yee s po TENE WeRbanetecesne $1.972 $1.963 $2.011  $1.574 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............... 02 ee ee eeeeee 23.73¢  23.12¢  22.70¢ 14.69¢  22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........-.---2+eeeeeeeee 133.7 133.4 134.8 126.0 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............-+.- 3.36% 3.35% 3.34% 3.18% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............---+-. 2.80% 2.80% 2.75% 2.55% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). .............++ 14% 14% 14% =14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 13% 13% 13% 1% 4-4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................--++++- 46,247 46,420 46,996 46,525 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............-++++++++ 62,606 62,638 63,426 63,227 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............---- 14,403 14,342 14,152 11,791 = ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks. ............. 6-0-0 seer eeeeeees 1,891 1,929 1,819 2,039 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 34,431 34,632 35,667 39.099 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ............-0-000eeeeeeeee 4,243 4,236 4,195 4,086 ++4,303 
ORL en nr UII Sooo 3 cars wo si cicitiaigc awawiede vadee sie Wéleels 950 680 920 670 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............++. TTTTTTTTT ITT Tee 22,243 21,900 20,955 22,035 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended July 10th. SDate for “Latest Week’’ om each series on request. 


+Revised, 
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WHAT production hazards must be overcome 
in your plant — water, acid, heat, abrasive dust ? Whatever 
the problems, Dodge, first in power transmission machin- 
ery, can help you solve them. Dodge products get the 
power through, smoothly, efficiently, economically. 

Ask a Dodge Transmissioneer—a factory trained spe- 
cialist in power application — about new Dodge devel- 
opments — bearings, sheaves, clutches and other drive 





equipment. Look for his name under “Power Transmis- 


sion Equipment” in your classified telephone directory. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION « MISHAWAKA, IND. 


Specially sealed to operate under sever- 
est conditions, the Dodge-Timken Spe- 
cial Duty Pillow Block is delivered fully 
assembled, ready to mount on the shaft 
and run at full speed under full load. 
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This advertisement in ie Deve 19th issue of 
Business Week shows Dodge products meet- 
ing extremely difficult operating conditions. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





salvage ticket—to hold the Demo- 
cratic Party together as a northern liberal rarity 
that the South could still be comfortable in. 

Truman’‘s acceptance of Barkley nailed down 
this strategy of the party wheel-horses. 

The Rayburns, the Barkleys, the McGraths 
went to Philadelphia assuming they can’t win in 
November. Their job, then, at the convention was 
to prevent the party from withering to a mere re- 
gional affair during the G.O.P. reign. 

Barkley is the key to this effort. He is a tire- 
less New Dealer, with a record that goes back to 
Wilson’s new freedom. He is also a Kentuckian 
who drinks his bourbon and branch water with the 
southerners. 

So he appeals to the northerners on principle, 
to the southerners on personality. 


The aim of the Democratic campaign will be 
to elect the strongest possible minority in the 81st 
Congress. 

Rather than concentrate on the states with 
the big electoral votes for the presidency, the Dem- 
ocrats will spend their meager funds on House and 
Senate contests—wherever they think they might 
pick up a seat, or save one. 

They'll even make a stab at winning control 
ot the Senate. This is the year »-hen the statistics 
show the cards stacked most .uvorably for the 
Democrats. It happens every six years. 

This year 14 Democratic seats are up, and 
only three of them can possibly be lost. But the 
Republicans could lose six of the 18 G.O.P. seats 
at stake. A shift of four senators to the Democratic 
section would put the Democrats in command. 

That’s why Democratic campaigners will bear 
down to beat Republicans Revercomb in West Vir- 
ginia, Cooper in Kentucky, Rizley in Oklahoma, 
Robertson in Wyoming, Ball in Minnesota, Brooks 
in Ilinois—and why they‘Il pull hard for Democrats 
Johnson in Colorado, Anderson in New Mexico, 
Murray in Montana. 

They know this is a big order in a year of a 
Republican sweep. If they can just hold their own 
in the Senate and keep their losses down in the 
House, they‘Il come up in January with a compact 
working minority on which to rebuild. 


Who is there to rebuild around? Like the Repub- 
licans, the Democrats have only one presidential 
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THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET isn’t de- 
signed to be a victory ticket. It's a 








hopeful left over from their convention. Douglas, 
like Stassen, will still be young enough to be in the 
rurning the next time his party picks a new candi- 
date. 

But new faces can be counted on to emerge 
from the minority. For example, any Democrat who 
can manage to become governor of a major state 
in the next four years could consider himself presi- 


dential timber. 
a 


BASING-POINT PRICING will get a going 
over from two different Senate committees this 
fall. The subject is a hot one right now (pages 
25 and 116). 

Sen. Capehart has $50,000 to stage big-name 
hearings on the impact of the Supreme Court 
cement decision (BW-Jun.12’48,p74). 

Capehart has already decided on his first 
recommendation: more money next March to keep 
the investigation rolling through the session. His 
final recommendation is likely to be an amendment 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
Clayton act to limit the sweeping court decision 
against delivered pricing. 

Capehart sees his committee as a sort of 
portable wailing wall for squeezed cement and 
steel users. He expects the f.o.b. prices to which 
cement and steel companies are now shifting to 
produce a woebegone crop of witnesses—and he'll 
take his committee around the country to hear 
them. 

e 


Basing-point pricing will get a less friendly 
study in the investigation of steel and oil distribu- 
tion which Sen. Wherry’s Small Business Commit- 
tee plans. (It will start when the Commerce Dept. 
gets further along with its voluntary allocation 
plans.) 

Wherry’s approach: Use of basing points pre- 
vents consumers far from the mills from getting 
adequate deliveries. But he'll also be hearing 
price complaints from buyers newly doing business 


on f.o0.b. basis. 
. 


DRAFT DEFERMENT is embroiled in a back- 
stairs battle — Gen. Hershey's Selective Service 
System vs. the National Security Resources Board. 

Administration—not policy—is the question. 
No one wants to draft young scientists and key in- 
dustrial workers. The problem: How do you make 
local draft boards go along with top policy deci- 
sions? 

Hershey wants the same kind of self-contained 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 








draft system he had in the war. NSRB is plugging 
for an easily accessible appeals board of experts 
outside Selective Service channels. 

There’s more heat to the battle than is justified 
by the few deferments involved in today’s modest 
draft. But the machinery being set up now may 
some day be manning a wartime army. 

The decision rests with Truman. He has until 
fall to make up his mind. 


WATCH FOR WOMEN to take over a fair 
number of second-level administrative jobs in 
Washington under Dewey next year. 

That’s in addition to the cabinet post most 
people just assume will go to a woman; also, not 
counting the first elected woman G.O.P. Senator— 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine. 

Republican women are all atwitter over their 
Washington coming-out party. 

They know they outnumber men voters. And 
they’re banking on Dewey’s propensity for giving 
the ladies jobs; he has named nearly a dozen to 
his official family in Albany. 


A lot of Republican women have been coming 
up through state legislatures and administrations 


during the 16-year drought. Of 211 women mem- 
bers of state legislatures this year, three-fourths 


are Republicans. 

Some of the names mentioned over teacups as 
possible bureaucrats next year: 

Illinois Assistant Attorney-General Lillian E. 
Schlagenhauf. 

Connecticut’s twice-elected Secretary of State 
Frances Burke Redick. 

California Director of Mental Hygiene Dora 
Shaw Heffner. 

Missouri Public Service Commissioner Agnes 
Wilson. 

Massachusetts Assistant 
Beatrice Hancock Mullaney. 


Attorney-General 


* 
THE GOVERNMENT WON'T GO IN THE RED 


in fiscal ‘49——if the national economy keeps 
booming along (charts, page 23). 

Truman’s Budget Bureau grudgingly concedes 
this, after totting up what Congress authorized to 
be spent and taking a fresh look at the prospective 
tax take. 

Budget rejects the claim of G.O.P. House 


money-czar Taber that Congress really took ; 
whack out of government costs. It figures govern- 
ment spending in fiscal ‘49 already is sure + 
exceed $40-billion. That’s well over the $36.3 
billion of fiscal ‘48. 

Revenue-wise, however, Budget calculates that 
if personal income runs around $212-billion this 
fiscal year (it’s at just about that rate now), taxes 
will yield enough money to pay all the bills, leave 
a small surplus next July. 

Of course, if inflation continues for the next 12 
months at anything like the rate of the last 12, the 
Treasury could end up next June 30 with a $3- 
billion-to-$5-billion surplus. 


ARRANGEMENTS AT THE ECA BUILDING: 
Paul Hoffman's office is on the fifth floor. Over 
Hoffman is the legal department. Higher than that 
is the House-Senate ‘’watchdog’”’ committee, which 
has an office on the ninth floor. 

Above them all, on the twelfth floor, is Reports 
& Statistics. 

Washington bureaucrats giggle over the sym- 
bolism they see in this layering. 


The congressional “‘watchdog’’ committee's 
space in Hoffman’s building is just a branch office. 
The committee already has other branches in 
Paris—and in Germany, too. Chairman Bridges ex- 
pects to name five more field investigators. 

To ride herd on Hoffman and Harriman, Bridges 
also wants three legal men, a press agent, and some 
clerks at home. 

The Bridges committee has an open warrant 
from Congress to poke into everything ECA does. 
Bridges already is asking questions about such 
things as East-West trade, workings of the bilateral 
agreements, black marketing of Marshall Plan 


goods. 


@ Despite reports, the Tito-Stalin blowup has not 
disrupted U. S.-Yugoslav blocked-gold dickering 
(BW-Jul.3’48,p76). Settlement will be announced 
soon, with payment of $17-million for expropriated 
U. S. property, release of $30-million-$40-million 
to Tito. : 

@ Bureau of Labor Statistics chief Clague has run 
into unexpected resistance to his plans for revising 
the basis of consumer and wholesale price indexes. 
His new management advisory committee frowns 
on the idea of adding cost of home ownership and 
new rentals. That might push the index up. 
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COST-PLUS JOBS like this one by Stone & Webster for General Electric have been the postwar rule, but .. . 


Firm Prices Are Returning to Industrial Building 


Lump-sum contracts mean less uncertainty for buyers, more 


money for contractors. Stabilizing construction costs permit them. 


Firm-price contracts for industrial 

building are coming back again. Cost- 
plus—that nightmare of the past two 
years—is gradually giving ground to 
lump-sum or guaranteed-maximum con- 
tracts. 
e Blank Checks—For the first couple of 
years after the war, almost all industrial 
construction had to be handled on a 
blank-check basis. Costs were rising too 
fast; wages and materials prices were too 
uncertain for the contractor to sign up 
at a fixed price. 

Often the buyer wound up paying 

50% or more above the original esti- 
mates. The uncertainty and the horror 
stories that resulted made many busi- 
nessmen shelve their plans for postwar 
expansion. 
* Fixed Price—Now, if a company wants 
to put up a medium-sized factory or 
warehouse, the chances are that it can 
get a contractor to quote a fixed price 
for the job. If not, it will at least be 
able to get a basic price with an esca- 
lator clause to cover only specific items, 
such as structural steel. 

This isn’t necessarily true in all parts 
of the country. And it isn’t true for all 
types of industrial construction. But 
the trend toward firm prices is clear 


now. And it is picking up momentum. 
e Here to Stay?—This trend shows up 
plainly in a survey of large contractors 
in various key cities, just completed by 
Business Week and Engineering-News- 
Record, a sister publication. With a 
few exceptions, the builders say that: 

(1) They have substantially more 
lump-sum business on their books now 
than they had a year ago; and 

(2) They think the swing toward firm 

pricing will continue through the com- 
ing year. 
e Cases in Point—Take, for example, 
Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., one of 
the big New York contractors. A year 
ago, practically all of Kidde’s business 
was cost-plus-fixed fee. Today about a 
third of it is guaranteed price. 

H. C. Turner, Jr., president of Tur- 
ner Construction Co., New York, says 
that about half of his company’s new 
contracts are on a firm-price basis. Most 
of them are for small or medium-sized 
jobs. In dollar amount they account for 
about 25% of the new business. 

e The Big Jobs—Even in ordinary times 
the big jobs are usually handled on a 
fee basis. This is especially true if the 
contractor and the buyer have done busi- 
ness before and trust each other. And 





there are many jobs—special projects or 
experimental developments, for instance 
—that always have been handled on cost- 
plus and always will be. 

When costs are stable, builders are 

likely to prefer lump-sum contracts; they 
can make more money on them. Any 
firm price contains a margin of protec- 
tion for the contractor, and if all goes 
well that becomes part of his profit. 
e Half and Half—Some of the big con- 
tractors, however, have always done a 
sizable amount of fee business. Before 
the war, Turner had about 50% of its 
work on a Jump-sum basis and 50% on 
fee. Many buyers, says Turner, prefer 
the fee system. They want to be free to 
make changes after the work starts. And 
they are ready to gamble that the final 
price will be lower. 

Another builder that has specialized 
in fee work is Wigton-Abbott Corp., 
Plainfield, N. J., which built the huge 
Lincoln-Mercury assembly plant at 
Metuchen, N. J. C. Benson Wigton, 
president, says the fixed-fee contract is 
“not only more economical for an 
owner than the lump-sum arrangement 
but vastly more equitable for all con- 
cerned.” 

@ Resistance—Price resistance from cus- 
tomers during the last two years is one 
of the main reasons for the gradual re- 
turn of firm prices. A Los a con- 
tractor says simply: “The people we deal 
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with are sick of cost-plus. They want to 
know what they’Il have to pay.” 

And a midwestern contractor explains 
more tersely: ““We quote lump sum or 
we don’t get the business.” 

e Nosedive—Early this year, new busi- 
ness took a dive. Contracts for indus- 
trial construction in the first quarter of 
1948, as recorded by Engineering News- 
Record, ran about 14% behind 1947. 
This was partly due to the fact that 
contract awards were unusually high in 
the first three months last year. But it 
also reflects a slowdown in the demand. 

Since March, demand has picked up 
briskly; for the half year, contract awards 
are well ahead of 1947. Contractors 
think volume will stay high as long as 
general business is good. But they be- 
lieve that the most desperate postwar 
needs are satished now. From here on, 
they think, buyers won’t take on expan- 
sion projects unless they see a profit. 
And to see a profit they have to have 
a fairly good idea of the costs. 
© Stabilization—Competition is only 
half the story, though, and the lesser 
half at that, The fact that costs of con- 
struction are slowly stabilizing means 
that a contractor can see further into 
the future and reckon his expenses more 
confidently. Hence, he is taking a 
smaller risk when he signs his name to 
a fixed-price contract. (Sudden aban- 
donment of the basing-point system of 
pricing in the steel and cement indus- 
tries has caused a temporary uncertainty 

—page 25.) 


A big New York builder explains it 
this way: “On the ordinary job, even 
a big contractor won't be able to do 
more than 30% of the work himself. 
The other 70% of the final cost will be 
materials or subcontracts. If he can’t 
get a firm price on that 70%, he can’t 
quote a lump sum on the job.” 

A Los Angeles contractor who te- 

cently switched over to a firm-price con- 
tract for new business has much the 
same explanation: ““The principal rea- 
son for our change is that we are get- 
ting firm commitments from most of our 
materials suppliers. 
e Materials First—As contractors see it, 
the trend toward firm prices had to start 
first elsewhere, and then work its way 
into building. A year and a half ago, 
the big suppliers of building materials 
and industrial goods began to drop the 
escalator clauses out of their sales con- 
tracts (BW —Jan.11’47,p15). The results 
are just now beginning to show up in 
the building business. 

But building costs, on the whole, are 
still going up. And most contractors will 
refuse to sew themselves up with a flat 
bid on a project that will take a long 
time to complete. More than likely, they 
will want an escalator clause to cover 
them on some materials. Or they may 
want the mechanical and electrical con- 
tracts let separately. A common type of 
contract for the long jobs now states a 
lump-sum price subject to adjustment 
for general increases in wage rates or 
specified materials costs. 


Steel’s Labor Troubles Die 


Compromise with Lewis on union-shop issue ends “captive” 
mine strike, and U. S. Steel’s plan for “voluntary” wage raise ends 
threats of fight with C. 1. O. Year-long rail dispute also settled. 


Ten days ago, the steel industry 
seemed to be heading into some of its 
foulest labor weather in years. John L. 
Lewis had pulled his 40,000 soft-coal 
miners out of the “captive” mines. And 
the C.I.O. steelworkers were on a ramp- 
age because Big Steel had refused to 
give them a third-round wage boost 
(BW—May1'48,p19). 

e Change—This week saw a complete 
change in the weather. The seven-day 
coal strike ended in a compromise with 
Lewis on the union-shop issue. And 
US. Steel was set to grant a “voluntary” 
wage raise for its steelworkers. 

These two things mean that the steel 
industry apparently can look ahead to 
clear labor skies—and uninterrupted pro- 
duction—well into 1949. 

e Strike—Lewis’ soft-coal miners had re- 
fused to go back to the “captive” pits 
when their one-week vacation ended 
July 6. They insisted that the operators 


continue the union-shop clause in their 
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1947-48 contract without the formality 
of a Taft-Hartley election. The opera- 
tors balked. They said they would not 
give a union-shop clause without an 
O.K. from employees through a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 
To do otherwise would be illegal. 

The strike knocked out mines which 

normally produce about 85% of the coal 
used in the steel industry. 
e Union Shop Clause—The trouble be- 
tween Lewis and the “captive” mine 
operators started back in June, when 
Lewis presented his 1948-49 contract 
to all soft-coal operators. The contract 
provided that “as a condition of em- 
ployment all employees shall be, or be- 
come, members of the United Mine 
Workers.” What this meant was that 
Lewis wanted a union shop, despite the 
T-H law. 

The commercial mine operators 
agreed to go along with Lewis on this 


issue—as long as it wasn’t challenged in 





court. But U. S. Steel and other “ca». 


tive” operators flatly refused to sign t! 
contract. Their reason: The union-sh: 
clause made it illegal under the T-H la 
¢ Plea to NLRB-It was plain that, | 
cause of the operators’ refusal to sig 
the miners wouldn’t come back fro; 
their vacations. So the “captive” ope: 
tors asked NLRB for help. Results: 

(1) An NLRB complaint again 
U.M.W., alleging refusal to bargain (| 
making an illegal demand), coercio: 
and an attempt to force an employ: 
to discriminate against nonunion men. 

(2) An NLRB request for anothe: 

federal injunction against Lewis, to 1 
quire him to bargain in good faith and 
to order miners back into the pits. 
NLRB’s petition for a writ was filed 
with U. S. District Court Judge T. Alan 
Goldsborough. 
e Agreement—It didn’t come to a hear 
ing. Judge Goldsborough called min 
operators and Lewis together, got them 
to agree to a compromise. 

This compromise provides that mines 
will operate on a union-shop basis pend- 
ing a decision by NLRB in the opera- 
tors’ case against Lewis. That probably 
means that they will operate under it 
until an appeal to federal courts deter- 
mines whether the T-H_ union-shop 
election requirement is legal. 

The “captive” mine operators already 

had agreed to give U.M.W. the $1-a- 
day pay boost and 20¢-a-ton coal royalty 
provided in commercial contracts. 
e Wages—U. S. Steel’s announcement 
this week that it planned a “voluntary” 
wage boost to its C.I.O. steelworkers 
was no surprise (BW —Jun.19°48,p106). 
Pressure against Big Steel had been 
growing steadily since it had told Philip 
Murray that it intended to hold an anti- 
inflation line. 

The only questions in most minds 
were: How long will Big Steel hold out? 
How much will it give when it settles? 
At midweek, it was a good bet that the 
boost would fall neatly into the 11¢— 
13¢ range for third-round boosts. 
© The Railroads, Too—Near-peace in the 
steel industry followed close upon settle- 
ment of a year-old railroad labor dis- 
pute. Brotherhoods of engineers, fire- 
men and enginemen, and switchmen 
~all recently enjoined from a strike 
(BW—May15’48,p20)—finally accepted 
about the same terms agreed to earlier 
by other railroad unions. For the first 
time in recent railroad labor history, a 
holdout for better terms than those 
recommended by presidential fact- 
finders didn’t pay off. 

But railroads still face third-round 
wage demands from operating and non- 
operating unions. The 154¢ increase 
given this year is a second-round wage 
hike. New demands, which average 
about 25¢ an hour, are already before 
the carriers. 
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Old Rails Bring New Money 


The last of Michigan’s logging railroads is 
pulling up its tracks and bringing its owners 
a neat profit on the deal. The Bay de 
Noquet Lumber Co. of Nahma, Mich., 


laid the 60-mile road half a century ago at a 


cost of $25 a ton for new, light rails. Now 
the rails are sold for scrap—at $50 a ton. 
Known as the Nahma & Northern (or more 
familiarly “Whisky Northern”), the road 
will be replaced by lumber trucks. 





ilitary Demands Won't Hurt 


The fiscal ‘49 service budget is unlikely to cramp business 
this year. But advance over last year’s outlay and prospect of more 


increases may mean less civilian steel and aluminum by 1950. 


Businessmen who have been fishing 

in heavy seas for raw materials and goods 
are writing off one worry this week: 
The collision with the military that they 
had been fearing probably won't be 
anything more than a gentle bump—this 
year, anyway. Nightmares about what 
stockpiling might do have already sub- 
sided (BW Jun. 20°48, p21). Now, after 
weeks ‘of slide-rule computing, the mili- 
tary men have come up with a budget 
that will hardly make a dent on the 
domestic economy. 
e Bank Account—Congress has handed 
the three services an “obligational au- 
thority”—or drawing account—of $14.7- 
billion for fiscal 1949, which began 
July 1. Of this amount, military bosses 
figure they can spend about $12-billion 
during the next 12 months. The other 
$2.7-billion will be held over to pay the 
bills when goods ordered this year are 
delivered. 

Regular housekeeping items—pay, 
food, clothing, maintenance and opera- 
tion of military camps and stations—will 
account for about 75% of the spending 
in the 12-month period. 
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‘Lhe other 25% —and this is where the 
businessman sits up and takes notice— 
will go into hard-goods procurement: 
planes, ships, tanks, guns, and the like. 
‘That includes about $i-billion of air 
craft for this year’s delivery. (Another 
$2-billion for planes won’t leave the 
Treasury for several years.) 

e Steel Demands—Important raw ma- 
terials will hardly feel the pinch of 
military requirements. Steel demand 
during the year is put at 1,250,000 short 
tons of carbon and alloy metal. This is 
about 2.1% of all U.S. production of 
steel-mill products. Most of the steel 
taken will be in carbon grades—with 
sheet and strip in greatest demand. 

e Aluminum—The services will take a 
bigger share of the aluminum supply. 
But even here there’s not much to fur- 
row the brow of domestic industry. The 
Air Force and Navy plane programs call 
for about 4.5% of the total U.S. alumi- 
num output. Half of this will be in 
sheet, 21% in forgings, 10% in extru- 
sions, and 19% in all other shapes of the 
metal. This much aluminum will bring 
in 2,700 planes in the next 12 months 


the Navy). 
As the long-range plane production 
program picks up steam, the military 
take will make much bigger inroads on 
aluminum supply. At the current rate 
of output, it will reach a peak of about 
16% in 1951, when 5,200 planes are 
scheduled to be delivered 
e Comparison—[.ined up against the 
money paid out in fiscal 1945, the 1949 
“obligational authority” figures look 
pretis ressive. Tne 
budget as the military breaks it 
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1949 fiscal L948 fiscal 

Personnel — support 

(pay, food, cloth 

ing, medical $5,000 $4,850 
Maintenance of 

camps, repair of 

facilities 3.600 2.950 
Aircraft procurement — 2,900 960 
Other major pro 

curement . 1,500 510 
Other nee 

costs . 200 150 
Research anc | devel. 

opment ....... 500 450 
Stockpiling : 525 200 
Planning boards, Sel. 

Service, etc. ... 40) _ 
Training l-yr. en- 

listees 365 — 

I OUMi aresnnce $14,630 $10,071 


e Uptrend—The 1949 figures, of course, 
don’t represent actual spending. If 1949 
expenditures should go the way of the 
1948 budget, then business might have 
something to worry about. In_ fiscal 
1948, expenditures ($10. 
ceeded the authority by 
million—mainly because — obligations 
made in earlier years came due. 

But actually, the 1949 outlays can't 
follow this pattern. Even though there's 
a $480-million cash payment coming 
up in 1949 for earlier commitments, 
there'll still be a surplus of about $2.2 
billion, the experts say. Reason: Plane, 
ship, and other armament orders con 
tracted for this year can’t be delivered 
in full this year; thus, they won't be paid 
for until fiscal "50, °51, or *52. 

e Warning Signe—But this year’s up 
trend, and the prospects of higher climbs 

as the draft and enlistments sweil the 
Army, are Causing SsOme WOITY now ovel 
the 1950 outlay. Some experts are pre 
dicting it will take a $17-billion budget 
just to keep up with the present trend 
—though there is little on paper to 
justify their prediction. And if Con 
gress goes along with present plans (for 
70 air groups, a 2-million-man regular 
force plus 161,000 one-year enlistees), 
the experts “guess” the budget may 
climb to around $20-billion by 195] 

As the military budgeteers are warn 
ing their bosses: “The pinch won’t be 
felt this year, but watch out for 1950 
and 1951.” 
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(1,600 for the Air Force and 1,100 for 














































































Where Engine Money Goes 


Five companies share $500-million to be spent this year on 
military aircraft engines; Allison and Pratt & Whitney get biggest 
shares. Another $500-million will go for accessories. 


Engine and accessory makers will get 

about half of the $2-billion to be spent 
this fiscal year on military aircraft (BW 
—Jun.19’48,p26). These items will be 
bought directly by the government, sent 
to the airframe-makers to be installed. 
e Half and Half—Last week the Air 
Force and the Navy announced how this 
$1-billion will be spent. About 50% of 
it will go to five engine-builders; the rest 
is sprinkled among a host of accessory 
manufacturers. 

Big winners of engine orders were the 
Pratt & Whitney Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., at East Hartford, Conn, 
and the Allison Division of General 
Motors Corp., at Indianapolis. 

Allison’s high rank shows plainly the 
progress of jet engines. (The G.M. sub- 
sidiary makes only jets today; Pratt & 
Whitney still makes mostly piston en- 
gines.) In this program, for the first 
time, 68% of the total will be jet en- 
gines, 

e Who Got Engine Orders—Here is 
how the engine orders are split among 
five companies: 

Allison: 1,978 J-33 turbojets and 
1,875 J-35 turbojets. This amounts to 
about 65% of the total jet-engine pro- 
duction. Current output of 200 jet en- 
gines a month will be stepped up stead- 
ily to a peak of 500 a month at the end 
of 1951. 

Pratt & Whitney: 2,760 Wasp Ma- 
jors (3,500 hp.); 253 Double Wasps 
(2,400 hp.); 634 Nene turbojets (under 
license from British Rolls Royce, Ltd.); 
and 97 helicopter engines. 

General Electric Co.: 1,250 J-47 tur- 
bojets. This is the most powerful U. S. 
jet engine in production. The present 
order is only the beginning of a stepped- 
up J-47 program that is expected to 
reach a peak in 1952. G.E. will use 
its present plant at Lynn, Mass.; it will 
also lease a major part of the former 
Wright plant at Lockland, Ohio (near 
Cincinnati). 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, 
N. J.: 782 2,500-hp. R-3350 reciprocat- 
ing engines and 665 700-hp. R-1300 
reciprocating engines. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., South 
Philadelphia: 1,278 J-34 turbojets. 

e Jets Expensive-A major problem 
that’s bothering both the Air Force and 
the Navy: how to reduce the cost of jet 
engines—now as high as $80,000 apiece 
on some models? The special heat-re- 
sistant, high-strength alloys needed for 
turbine blades are the biggest cost fac- 
tor. Blades now cost from $6 to $24 
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each—and the average jet engine has 135 
blades. The Air Force has set a target 
of 50¢ apiece for blades. (But don’t 
hold your breath till they make it.) 
Still on the engine horizon are (1) the 
turboprop, or propjet—a turbojet in 
which the turbine is geared to drive a 
propeller, and (2) the compound engine 
—in simple terms, a combination jet- 
piston engine. ‘I'he new engines should 
be ready for production by the end of 
next year. Both of them promise to help 
solve the current problem of increas- 


ing the distance that jet aircraft can fi 
e Who Got Accessory Orders—Amo: 
the accessory makers who got orders 

Bendix Aviation Corp., with plants ; 
Detroit, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Sou: 
Bend, Ind., and Teterboro, N. J.: H 
draulic systems, autopilots, brakes, ge: 
erators, radios, and fuel-metering s) 
tems and instruments. 

Thompson Products, Inc., Clevelan: 
Sodium-cooled valves; turbine blades 

Pesco Products Division of Bor; 
Warner Corp., Cleveland: Fuel pum, 
and oil separators. 

Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Actuators and radios. 

Kollsman Instrument Division 0: 
Square D Co., New York City: Flight 
instruments. 

Sperry Corp., New York City: Flight 
and engine instruments and contro! 
equipment. 


Capital Spending Slows Down 


New estimates of business expansion in 1948 show that the 
sharp postwar rise has flattened out. And current plans are less 
than those reported by businessmen earlier this year. 


This week you could see the first signs 

of a break in the long-continued capital- 
expansion boom—but you had to look 
with a mighty sharp eye. The signs are 
in a report from the Commerce Dept. 
and the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion on business expenditures for plant 
and equipment in the first, second, and 
third quarters of 1948. 
e The Figures—Here are the latest fig- 
ures—actual for the first quarter, planned 
for the second and third quarters (in 
millions of dollars): 


First Second Third 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 











Manufacturing ....... $1,800 $2,010 $1,850 
a PT eer 180 180 180 
DORIONES 66s s8vcweses< 270 350 380 
Other transport....... 180 210 170 
Electric & Gas...... 500 610 650 
Commercial & misc..... 1,240 1,330 1,340 

SOR, s décnviarns 4,170 4,690 4,570 


e One Interpretation—You can read the 
figures optimistically—in conjunction 
with previous reports (BW —Apr.17’48, 
p28). They show that plant and equip- 
ment spending in the first quarter of 
1948 was 32% ahead of the same quar- 
ter in 1947; scheduled spending in the 
second and third quarters is 19% and 
10%, respectively, ahead of the corre- 
sponding quarters of last year. 

eThe Other Interpretation—But, 
looked at in another way, the figures 
show a flattening out, an end to the 
steep rise which has been interrupted 
only once since 1943. Perhaps this is 
the beginning of a turndown in capital 
expansion; perhaps it means that busi- 
ness expenditures are bumping against 
the capacity of the capital goods produc- 





ers; perhaps it’s a statistical vagary. 
One other pessimistic note comes 
from a look at the history of this statis- 
tical series. Two and a half years ago, 
Commerce and SEC began investigating 
business intentions on capital spending. 
Sample firms were asked what they had 
spent in the previous quarter, what they 
intended to spend in future quarters. 
Then the survey was repeated each three 
months. For any quarter-year the agen- 
cies publish a first estimate of spending, 
a second estimate, and the actual figure. 
In the past, every time the investiga- 
tors went back for another look they 
found that businessmen had upped their 
ideas on spending. 
e Turnabout—This week, for the first 
time, the new figures are lower than the 
original intentions. Take the first quar- 
ter of 1948, for instance: Expectation 
last fall was for total spending of $4.1- 
billion. Early this year, businessmen in- 
creased their estimate to $4.5-billion. 
Actual spending, it now turns out, 
amounted to only $4.2-billion. 
Similarly, the latest estimate for the 
second quarter is down to $4.7-billion; 
the earlier estimate was $4.8-billion. 
e Railroads Up—Continuing the trend 
of previous reports, this week’s figures 
show that expansion of the manufactur- 
ing industries, though still the largest 
component, is declining in relative im- 
portance. Commercial expansion is hold- 
ing its own. Utility and railway expan- 
sion are becoming increasingly im- 
portant; only the railroads have in- 
creased their spending intentions as 
compared with first-quarter estimates. 
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1 Record peacetime federal revenues and smaller outgo brought 2 Prospects for fiscal 1949 
the biggest surplus ever in the fiscal year ended June 30, but... aren't nearly so clear... 
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3 So the big postwar reduction in the public debt promises to taper off—or even to end—in 1949 
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Y DRIVE IN-COME TAX SER\ CE 
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Jeep Becomes Tax-Advice Office 


At Kansas City, accountant S$. C. Edmister 
has fitted a Jeep station wagon out as a 
mobile office and uses it for his “Drive In- 
Come Tax Service.” The unit is complete 
with folding desk, file cabinet, chairs for 


interviewees. Edmister visits small firms 
weekly, brings their books up to date on 
the spot. The system is so successful with 
one Jeep station wagon that Edmister has 
four more on order. 





What Makes a Good Executive? 


Chicago consultant says the best type is a man who has 
cut emotional ties with his parents. To bring out character traits in 
applicants; psychologists have worked out tests based on pictures. 


How can you tell whether a man you 
hire as a junior executive at $10,000 a 
year won’t turn out to be a dud? Most 
companies, unhappily, don’t know un- 
til he has been paid for several months— 
and maybe turned his department topsy- 
turvy. 

This sort of loss to industry, accord- 

ing to Dr. Burleigh Gardner, director of 
Social Research, Inc., of Chicago (a 
consulting service), is all wrong. With 
the aid of modern psychology, the wheat 
can be sorted from the chaff immedi- 
ately without great expense. 
e Testing—The basis for Dr. Gardner’s 
feeling is work done with a relatively 
new device called “thematic apercep- 
tion test.” This was developed by H. 
A. Murray of Harvard University; it was 
further adapted to personnel selection 
by Dr. William E. Henry of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Here’s how the test works: 

In the presence of a psychologist, a 
subject is handed, one by one, a series 
of pictures. The subject is asked to de- 
scribe what he sees in each picture. The 
replies he gives, when evaluated by a 
psychologist, lay his mind bare. 

e Pictures—For example, suppose you 
show a prospective executive a picture 
of a young man standing next to an old 
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lady. The young man is holding his hat 
and looking somewhat downcast. The 
old lady is staring out a window. The 
successful aspirant usually says that the 
young man is telling his mother he’s 
leaving home to seek his fortune. A 
second rater may say that the man is 
heeding his mother’s wishes, and is stay- 
ing home. 

In short, the bright job-seeker, by the 
stories he tells, shows a skilled inter- 
viewer his attitude is toward work and 
success. The tests are based on a whole 
series of pictures. And only after evalu- 
ating the sum total of the stories can 
the psychologist find out what he wants 
to know. 

e Good Traits—What, in general, are 
the traits that make a successful execu- 
tive? Last week Gardner put out a list 
which describes a good executive thus: 

(1) He must accomplish and achieve 
in order to be happy. 

(2) He must accept authority. 

(3) He must have a strong drive 
toward achievement, material rewards, 
and prestige. 

(4) He must be able to bring order 
out of chaos. 

(5) He must be decisive—but he 
doesn’t necessarily have to make snap 
decisions. 





(6) He must be sure of his con < 
tions and decisions. 

(7) He has a constant drive to 
moving and doing. 

(8) He may have a pervasive fear 
failure—a lingering doubt of his abil 
to do as good a job as he wants to. 

(9) He has a strong sense of real: 

(10) He identifies himself more with 
his superiors than with subordinates. 1. 
superiors represent a symbol of his o 
achievement. 

(11) He feels and acts on his ow 
“In a sense,” says Gardner, “‘a successf'! 
executive is a man who has left homc.” 
e Bad Marks—On the other hand, an 
unsuccessful executive, says Gardner, 
has these traits: 

(1) He can’t grasp the over-all pi 
ture, can’t see the forest for the trees. 

(2) He fails to carry his load of 
sponsibilities. 

(3) He has an unconscious desire to 
be something else. 

(4) He has an unconscious desire to 
be someone else. 

(5) He is so ambitious that he is im 
patient with and intolerant of routine 
tasks. 

(6) He is unable to cooperate with 
his associates. 

(7) He cannot 
from his bosses. 

(8) He is arrogant with his sub- 
ordinates. 

(9) He may have a deep-rooted, fixed 
idea that hobbles him in dealing with 
his duties. He may, for example, sus 
pect that some colleague is out to 
“knife” him, or that his background is 
not up to snuff. 

(10) He may keep his nose too close 
to the grindstone. Overemphasis on 
work often results in breakdowns. A 
successful executive must have outside 
interests and relaxations to sustain his 
energy, balance his activities, 

(11) He may, through some quirk of 
a youthful background, be subconscious- 
ly bent on self-destruction. 

(12) He may have some mental dis- 

orders that only a psychologist can pry 
out. 
e Wide Applications—Gardner’s Social 
Research, Inc., is one of a growing num- 
ber of psychological consultant services 
that test personnel for industry. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Lawrence Abt, consultant of 
Personnel Institute, New York, a firm 
doing much the same kind of work: 
“Tests of this sort are becoming more 
and more useful in the study of em- 
plovees of all levels in business and in- 
dustry. What’s applicable to executives 
is applicable to supervisors, foremen, and 
rank-and-file personnel.” 

Among big companies that have used 
Gardner’s tests are Sears, Roebuck; Gen 
eral Foods; Glenn L. Martin; Interna- 
tional Harvester; Sangamo Electric. The 
cost for a six-month service ranges up to 


$15,000. 
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Steel Price Maze Unwinding 


But there are stili plenty of uncertainties, even after U. S. 
Steel’s announcement of its new mill quotations. F. 0. b. prices 
will mean an increase, on the average. 


Steel buyers began to get a better line 
on their T otecil costs this week, as 
U. S. Steel Corp. posted its new f.o.b. 
mill prices. But there’s still a lot of un- 
certainty for three principal reasons: 

(1) Big Steel did not quote delivered 
prices reflecting the full transportation 
charge (though it said it would on re- 
quest); so buyers still have to figure 
freight on top of mill prices. 

(2) Other leading companies which 
announced the switch in pricing from 
the basing-point system had not dis- 
closed by midweek their new mill prices. 

(3) Still other companies have not yet 
said whether they'll change their pricing 
system in line with Big Steel. 

e Wage Factor—The guessing game was 
complicated further by the fact that Big 

Steel was expected to raise prices as an 
offset to its third-round wage increases 
(page 20). Talk in the trade generally 
is that the price boost may be as high 
as $10 a ton. 

e U. S. Steel’s Details—But the switch 
to an f.o.b. basis alone will raise steel 
prices, on the average. 

Here’s how it works out for Carnegie- 
Illinois and other Big Steel subsidiaries, 
which announced mill prices effective 
July 13: 

‘The new mill list prices are the same 
as the old basing-point prices; but the 
mills and the former basing points are 
not always identical, so actual prices are 
different (because of freight). For exam- 
ple, forging ingots, which used to be 
quoted from Pittsburgh and other basing 
points at $46 per net ton, are now 
quoted at the same figure from all C--I. 
mills, F.o.b. mill prices are subject to 
the current list of extras and deductions 
and standard conditions of sales. 

All other Big Steel subsidiaries—Na- 
tional Tube Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., American Steel & Wire 
Co., Geneva Stee] Co., and Columbia 
Steel Co.—announced their new mill 
prices and made the:n effective simul- 
taneously with Carngie-Illinois, the 
chief U. S. Steel subsidiary. 

The cost of steel to customers varies 
because of the wide difference in freight 
charges. In cases where the customer is 
at or near a mill city, the delivered cost 
of steel will not rise. But customers 
who are closer to the old basing points 
than the actual mill shipping points will 
have their steel costs raised because of 
added freight. 

C.-I., for example, will no longer ab- 
sorb the $4.60 freight charges per ton 
en its shipments from Gary, Ind., to 
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Detroit. This will cause a buyer of cold- 
rolled sheets in Detroit to pay $77.80 
a ton instead of the previous Detroit 
delivered price of $73.20 a ton. 

Mill prices of Big Steel’s American 
Steel & Wire Co. are unchanged from 
the old basing-point quotations. But 
the differentials have been increased for 
products made at Worcester, Mass. For 
example, carbon wire rods formerly 
quoted at $58 a ton from Worcester will 
be priced at $62 a ton. Price differen- 





Converted Transport 


Speeds Engine Changes 


‘Trans World Airline has solved a ma- 
jor airline problem: how to have spare 
engines for its Constellations on hand 
where and when they’re needed—with- 
out carrying heavy inventories of the 
$45,000 power units. Its solution was to 
convert a C-47 cargo plane to carry the 
4,000-lb. power plants (engine, cowling, 
and accessories). 

The special transport will work out 
of T'WA’s Kansas City maintenance 
headquarters, flying one power unit at a 
time to outlying stations on short notice. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. did the con- 
version job on the C-47 at its Kansas 
City branch plant. The modified plane 
can also carry two DC-3 engines. 


tials which had been maintained at 
Duluth, Minn., have now been elim- 
inated; high carbon spring wire formerly 
quoted at $95 a ton is now priced at 
$90 a ton. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles cus 

tomers won't gain or lose very much 
by new prices quoted by U. S. Steel’s 
Columbia Steel Co. This is because 
there were no basing points at the Pitts- 
burg and l'orrance (Calif.) mills, but 
there were at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The new price quotations take 
that into account. 
e Warehouse Effects—U. S. Steel Sup- 
ply Co. this week joined the f.o.b. pric 
ing parade on steel sold from its 11 
warehouses scattered over the nation. 

For steel users buying at the ware- 
houses, the new prices represent no 
change from those formerly in effect; 








- » » CRADLE is secured for flight 
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where freight or cartage is involved, 
however, the customer will pay it. Pre- 
viously U. S. Steel Supply quoted de- 
livered prices where competitive condi- 
tions made this necessary. 

U. S. Steel’s warehouse prices under 
the new setup represent mill prices for 
the steel, plus carload freight to the 
warehouse, plus a warehousing profit. 

e Industrial Effects—Meantime, some 
industries seemed ready to move nearer 
steel supply points. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., for in- 

stance, disclosed it is studying several 
sites for a new plant close to steel sup- 
ply. Baltimore is one city considered— 
because of its nearness to Kelsey-Hayes 
customers and the Sparrows Point (Md.) 
plant of Bethlehem. Steel Co. Perry 
Williams, executive vice-president, said 
Kelsey-Hayes will find it advantageous to 
locate nearer the mills now that steel 
companies have adopted new pricing 
methods. He pointed out that an east- 
ern plant would place Kelsey-Hayes 
nearer the Ford and General Electric 
assembly plants in the East. 
e Government Reaction—Government 
lawyers who won the anti-basing-point 
victory in the Supreme Court are now 
trying to interpret steel’s abandonment 
of basing-point pricing. 

Attorneys at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are vague as to the legal purity 
of various pricing situations under the 
f.0.b. system. They are cagey about giv- 
ing out even guarded opinions based on 
hypothetical situations. However, they 
attempted to give informal answers to 
the following specific questions: 

(1) May U. S. Steel at Pittsburgh 
meet the price of a Detroit steel pro- 
ducer when it comes to selling in the 
Detroit market? Answer: Sure, as long 
as there is no collusion involved and no 
systematic matching of prices. There 
is no reason why U. S. Steel shouldn’t 
try to get business in Detroit by meet- 
ing Great Lakes Steel’s prices. But if 
done on a systematic basis to such an 
extent that it appears that U. S. Steel 
is discriminating <gainst its nearby cus- 
tomers in favor of distant customers, 
then the question of price discrimina- 
tion is raised. 

(2) ‘May a producer quote f.0.b. ware- 
house instead of f.o.b. mill? Answer: 
Nothing on the books now says a pro- 
ducer can’t quote f.o.b. his local ware- 
house—even though his point of produc- 
tion may be distant. (FTC attorneys 
claim, though, that establishing a ware- 
house in a city where none was before 
would be more uneconomic than ship- 
ping direct to the customer.) 

(3) If every mill becomes a base mill, 
isn’t the whole squabble all over? 
Answer: No; there’s still a question of 
identical prices or of the absence of 
price competition. That’s what FTC 
wants to eliminate, no matter what the 
cause 1s. 
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Breakdown of Liquid Asset Holdings 


Amounts of Liquid Assets Held 
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Median holdings of all units......... 
Median holdings of those with assets. . 


Proportions of Spending Unit 
That Held These Amounts 


1948 1947 1946 
con 24% 24 
ae 14 15 
ey 12 14 
ie: 14 14 
ce 14 14 
oe 7 7 
we 7 6 
foe 5 4 
Peon: 3 2 
cease 100 100 
... $350 $470 $400 
.. . $820 $890 $750 


Consumer Reserves High 


Federal Reserve Board survey shows that purchasing 
power built up during war is higher than ever. But there are some 
warning signals, such as slowdown of rate of increase of assets. 


Marketing experts sharpened their 

pencils and set to work on a brand new 
batch of statistics on consumer finances 
—released this week end by the Federal 
Reserve Board. By and large, they show 
that consumers still have plenty of liq- 
uid reserves to back up their demand 
for goods. 
e Cover Assets—The new figures cover 
holdings of liquid and nonliquid assets 
by the nation’s 48.4-million spending 
units. (FRB defines a spending unit as a 
group of people living in the same 
household and pooling their incomes to 
meet major expenses.) 

This is the third installment of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s 1948 Survey of 
Consumer Finances. Two previous re- 
ports in this series have covered con- 
sumer buying plans for 1948 (BW— 
Jun.5’48,p23) and the distribution of 
consumer incomes (BW —Jun.19°48, 
p21). The figures on asset holdings 
round out the picture by giving a meas- 
ure of the amount of purchasing power 
consumers have in the kitty to supple- 
ment their incomes. 

e Bigger Than Ever—The figures show 
that the kitty—fattened during the war— 
is now bigger than ever. 

But here and there the effects of 
rising prices and the heavy buying of 
the past two years are beginning to show 
up. These are warning signals that will 
bear watching in the future. 

e The Plus Side—On the plus side, ex- 
perts note these points: 

(1) Holdings of liquid assets con- 
tinued to grow during 1947. The bank 
accounts and government bonds held 


by individuals total about $130-billion 

(2) These assets are still widely dis 
tributed through the various income 
groups. Nearly three-quarters of al 
spending units still have something in 
the kitty. 

(3) Although fewer spending units 
hold government bonds, more hav 
bank accounts. 

(4) Consumers have a lot of secondar 
reserves of nonliquid resources. Som« 
78% of all spending units have life in- 
surance, and 39% own homes. About 
9% have an interest in unincorporated 
business; 9% hold stocks or bonds other 
than governments. 

e The Minus Side—On the minus side, 
these points stand out: 

(1) The rate of increase in liquid 
assets dropped off sharply during 1947. 
Last year, consumers added $5-billion to 
this reserve, vs. $7-billion in 1946. 

(2) The number of spending units 
holding liquid assets stayed about the 
same (35-million) during 1947 instead 
of rising in proportion to the increase 
in the total number of spending units. 
Hence, the number holding liquid assets 
showed a small drop as a percentage of 
the total. 

(3) About one-third of all spending 
units saw their liquid assets drop dur- 
ing 1947. Only one-fourth reported in- 
creases. 

(4) The proportion of assets held by 
the wpper-income groups showed a 
tendency to increase somewhat over 
previous years. 
© Qualification—As you study the sur- 
vey, there’s one important qualification 
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Quality Precision Motor Controls 
FOR TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE 


The heart of Allen- 
Bradley temperature 
and perenne controls 
is this time tested 
precision unit. 


SiOPk E2N:O.+) 


If you have a tough problem of temperature or pres- 
sure control... Allen-Bradley control engineers have 
the “know-how” to solve it for you. Not only do they 
have wide application experience... Allen-Bradley has 
developed an amazingly complete line of controls and 
accessories. There is an A-B standard unit to meet prac- 
tically any temperature-pressure situation. 

Let us send you Bulletin 836-837. 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


MOTOR CONTROL 
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New Muscles for Motors 


Ordinary motors refuse to be overworked. If a 
job is too tough, they quit and your machinery 
stands idle until a new motor is installed. Your 
only alternative to frequent motor failure used 
to be the installation of larger motors even 
though it might involve costly redesigning of the 
machine or the whole installation. 





PHOTO COURTESY CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Silicone insulcted motors still in service after 

14 months of exposure to water, steam, high 

ambients ond heavy overloads in steel mill 

strip coilers. 
Now, there is an easier and far less expensive 
alternative. You con give your motors much 
greater overload capacity by having them 
rewound with Silicone Insulation. Here's an 
example from the Gary, Indiana plant of 
Carnegie-lilinois Steel Corporation. Coilers, 
driven by 7 motors, take red-hot steel strip 
from an 80 inch mill and roll it into coils while 
the strip is cooled with water. 


These motors are exposed to water, steam, 
high ambient temperatures and overloads. 
After several failures, the bottom-most motors, 
which carry more than their share of the 12,000 
pound load, were rewound with Dow Corning 
Silicone Insulation. Average life of Class B 
motors in those spots was 2 months. The silicone in- 
sulated motors were still in service after 14 months, 


You can give motors about 10 times the life and 
10 times the wet insulation resistance of Class 
B motors by having them rewound with Silicone 
Insulation according to the specifications given 
in dota sheet No. G19-5. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York @ Chicago * Cleveland © Los Angeles 
Toronto * London ¢ Poris © Stockholm © Oslo 











to keep in,mind: The special definition 
of liquid assets includes only checking 
accounts, savings accounts, and govern- 
ment bonds. It does not count cash, 
because most people will not admit to a 
strange interviewer that they have cur- 
rency in the house. As a fesult, the sur- 
vey does not cover the $20-billion or so 
of currency now held by individuals. 

Since “teapot banking” is most popu- 
lar in the lower groups, this omission 
probably gives the survey a tendency to 
understate the resources of lower-bracket 
consumers. This is one reason why the 
experts are not particularly worried by 
the small but noticeable increase in the 
proportion of spending units that report 
no liquid assets at all (table, page 26). 
e Danger Signal—A more imp:essive 
danger signal is the marked decline in 
the median holdings of liquid assets. 
The median is the midpoint in a rank- 
ing. It has half the units above it, half 
below it. Hence, a decline in the median 
indicates a general downward shift. 

Early in 1947, the median holdings 
of liquid assets for all units were $470. 
By the beginning of this year, the me- 
dian was down to $350. Excluding 
units that held no assets, the median 
was $890 in 1947, and $820 in 1948. 
e Top-Income Share—The figures also 
show a small increase in the share of 
liquid assets held by the top-income 
groups. The highest 10% of the spend- 
ing units, ranked according to incomes, 
held 43% of the liquid assets early in 
1948. In 1947, their share was 39%. 

No tendency toward concentration 

shows up in the rest of the income 
scale, however. The upper half of all 
spending units, ranked according to in- 
comes, held 77% of the liquid assets 
at the beginning of 1948. That's pre- 
cisely what they had the year before. 
And the lowest tenth boosted its share 
from 3% in 1947 to 5% in 1948. 
e Where It Went—Almost half of the 
money that consumers drew from their 
liquid-asset reserves in 1947 went into 
houses or other investments. 

About one-fifth was used to buy auto- 
mobiles and other durables. And one- 
third went for nondurables. 

e Veterans’ Spending—A breakdown on 
how veterans spent the money they got 
from terminal-leave bonds gives an in- 
teresting slant on the way consumers 
react to windfall additions to their pur- 
chasing power. Terminal-leave bonds 
became cashable in September, 1947. 

By early 1948, three-fifths of the vet- 

erans had turned theirs in. Of this 
group, 32% reported that they bought 
nondurable consumer goods with the 
money; 26% bought consumer durables; 
13% took care of emergencies and sick- 
ness; 10% paid back bills. 
e Likert Survey—All these findings are 
based on a field survey by Dr. Rensis 
Likert’s Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan. 


Who's Private? 


ICC has new test to di: 


tinguish between for-hire ard 
private truckers: What is the 
owner's primary business? 


If you're a businessman operat: 
trucks and charging for it, you have 3 
stake in whether you come under Int 
state Commerce Commission ru! 
They involve a lot of red tape that m 
be costly. 
¢ Distinction—Recently, ICC drew t! 
line between for-hire carriers, who must 
comply with ICC rules, and privat 
truck operators who don’t need to. |t 
ruled the “prime use” of the trucks di 
termined whether they were for-hire 
private vehicles. That was in the Leno 
case (BW —Jun.26'48,p26). 

Then, in a case involving Schenle, 
Distillers Corp., ICC broadened that 
decision: It now says the test is whethe: 
the truck owner is primarily engaged in 
transportation. If he is, he is a for-hire 
carrier subject to ICC regulation. If not, 
he is automatically a private trucker, 
even if he does some trucking for others 

But last week a group of eastern rail- 

roads threw the whole problem in the 
fire again. The roads got ICC to post- 
pone its order in the Lenoir case so they 
could give ICC their reasons why the 
case should be reviewed. Railroads—and 
trucklines—don’t like the Lenoir or 
Schenley decisions because private truck- 
ers, free of rate rules and other regula- 
tions, offer competition. 
e Schenley’s Case—Schenley’s — trucks 
carry the products of Schenley subsidi- 
aries, as well as those of the parent com- 
pany, to customers. Schenley charges 
such customers a delivered price. 

For-hire truckers asserted that the de- 

livery charge made Schenley a for-hire 
carrier, too. But ICC decided that the 
purpose of Schenley’s charge is to pro- 
vide uniform delivered prices to cus- 
tomers, no matter what form of trans- 
portation they use. Any profit Schenley 
may make is “incidental.” 
e Riss Case—For-hire trucklines were 
better pleased with another recent ICC 
decision. Riss & Co., Inc., of Kansas 
City, runs few trucks itself, has most of 
its hauling done by other truckers over 
its lines in about 22 states. These truck- 
ers, called “providers,” in turn hand over 
business originating on their routes to 
Riss. Most of these “providers” have 
no operating authority from ICC. 

ICC says that it will revoke Riss’ li- 
cense as a common carrier, unless Riss 
rearranges its system. ICC wants Riss to 
take direct and complete control of 
freight on its lines. ICC says that at 
present the responsibility is actually di- 
vided between Riss and its providers. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR 


MICROWAVE RELAYS 


® Four Sperry Reflex Klystron oscillators 
for microwave relay systems are now 
available for commercial use. These 
Klystrons can be used either as 
transmitting types or local oscillators. 
They can also be used in the laboratory 
as bench oscillators in the development 
of microwave relay systems. 


B With these new Klystron tubes, relay 
techniques are simplified and the 
mechanical problems associated with 
lower frequency relay links are overcome. 


@ Other Sperry Klystrons are available in 
the frequency range from 500 to 12,000 
megacycles. Our Industrial Department 
will gladly supply further information. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION - GREAT NECK, NY. 
NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES- 
OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED + OTTAWA 
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EXECUTONE Intercommunication 
speeds your voice right through walls, 
doors and floors — really gets things 
done! A flick of your finger puts you 
in instant touch with anyone in any 
department! 


Executone’s voice-to-voice contact 
makes unnecessary the endless walk- 
ing, waiting — the time wastes and pro- 
duction delays so common in office and 
factory routine. It relieves switchboard 
congestion by eliminating “inside” 
calls. In time saved, efficiency gained, 
Executone soon pays for itself! 

U-L approved -- unconditionally 
guaranteed! Over 100,000 successful 
installations. You'll want to know ali 
about Executone...so fill out the 
coupon and mail it now! 


Lyecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


ee a ee ee te 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. G-1 
i 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. I 
| Without obligation please let me have— } 


§ CO The name of my local Distributor | 
I (New booklet “How to Solve Com- J 
: munication Problems.” I 


Name 





Firm 





f 
t 
Address. City i 
Bog ngurgesrenp ya parE yeneryss 
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ON THE INSIDE, the most modern machinery hums in air-conditioned luxury as. . . 


Cotton Industry Moves Into Synthetics 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry is the latest to diversify by using 
other materials —as hedge against style changes and slumps. 


Take a close look at the top picture of 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc.’s 
Meadow Mill. You will see that the 
windows—200 of them in all—have 
been bricked up. Why? Because this 
Baltimore mill is beginning to turn out 
synthetic materials for a company which 
for years has been making cotton goods. 
To be able to do it, the plant must be 
sealed against outside temperature and 
climate changes and must be specially 
air-conditioned. 

e 9,000 New Spindles—Since 1940, Mt. 
Vernon-W oodberry’s Meadow Mill has 
been used only as a warehouse. Now 
9,000 new spindles have been installed, 
giving the plant a weekly capacity of 
50,000 yds. By the end of the year, the 
company will have 25,000 more new 
spindles in its two other Baltimore mills. 
This changeover to synthetics will boost 


its present number of employees in th« 
city (550) by 40%. 

By entering the manufacture of syn 

thetic goods, the cotton textile industry 
is making a protective move in a high 
competitive narrow-profit-margin field. 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry is not the first 
company—nor will it be the last—in cot- 
ton manufacture to do it. Here is the 
basis of the move: 
e Diversification—In the past, the cot 
ton industry has been particularly vu! 
nerable to a slump in markets, changes 
in styles, etc. That’s chiefly because it 
has had all its eggs in one basket—it 
could manufacture only cotton goods 
By switching part of its plant to th« 
manufacture of synthetics, the industr 
has a hedge against this happening 
again. 

The reason is that by adding syn- 
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HOW TO 





YOUR MARKET 


by increasing precision production 
with ACME-GRIDLEY Automatics 


In a buyer’s market, distribution is the all-important 

key to profit—yet increased distribution usually 
requires increased production. 

That’s where Acme-Gridley automatics can help. 

Take this case: a sewing machine manufacturer, 
aggressively going after increased distribution; one 
of the bottlenecks in his production schedule is 
shuttles—a small precision part, requiring a total 
of 52 operations. The first 20 of these operations 
are done on Acme-Gridley bar automatics. Shuttle 
blanks are dropping into the pan at the rate of one 
every 23 seconds. High production? Yes! Precision? 
Of course—that’s inherent in the Acme-Gridley 
design. 

Wide open tooling zones assure plenty of room 
for chip clearance—and for the use of timesaving, 
moneysaving, power-driven auxiliaries that often 
eliminate secondary operations. Heavy, rigid con- 
struction and positive, close-coupled camming pro- 
vide the necessary strength for top speeds and feeds 
—at no sacrifice in accuracy. Set-up times are 


economically short. You'll get more good pieces in 
















JOB FACTS: Part—shuttle blank; Material—SAE 1112 


bar stock; Machine—Acme-Gridley 2” RB—6 spindle 
bar automatic; Operations—20, including pick-off and 
shaving back radius; Tolerance —.002” between stem and 
inside wall; Total Time per Piece—-23 seconds. 











the pan per day with the new Acme-Gridley Bar 
and Chucking Automatics. 

Want to sew up your market with increased 
production—the Acme-Gridley way? We'll be 
glad to quote on 
your requirements, 


Just drop us a line, 








THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 
and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle 
styles, maintain accuracy at 
the highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modem 
cutting tools can withstand. 























nepeiiens - woven cnainibel to the makers of seat 
covers. Suppliers of twisted, folded, crushed, shaped, 
braided, and woven paper products for industry. 


32 





OPENING THE DOOR 


to more comfort 


Who’s arguing? Everybody knows that seat covers make cars better 
looking. We just thought we’d point out that seat covers make cars 
more comfortable, too. Especially when made of TEXTILENE SuNSURE®, 
the fabric that laughs at the sun. 

TeXTILENE SuNsuRE fibre fabrics are cool in summer. The fibres act as 
an insulator between you and the hot seat. And there are tiny spaces 
between the threads so that air circulates freely and ventilates the fibres. 
That’s why we say TEXTILENE SunsurE is the fabric that breathes. 

What’s more, it’s easy to slide in and out of your car over seat cov- 
ers made of these good-looking fabrics. They’re easy to wipe off with a 
damp rag. And (fashion-note) they can’t snag silk stockings. 

These colorful TextiLene fabrics have dozens of acoustical, decora- 
tive, and other uses. Write for the new 8 x 10 TEXTILENE sample book. 
Or for information on TEXTILENE basket-weaves, yarns, strips, rods, 
bars, and other products designed to manufacturers’ specifications. 


E. W. Twircue ., Inc., Third and Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Say SUNSURE—Tto be sure 





THE FABRi 
[rat ie 
THE SUN 





thetics, mills can make materials of 
ton mixed with rayon, or shift qu 
and cheaply to mixtures of rayon 
wool, rayon and nylon, and other « 
binations. This will keep the ind 
abreast of style changes and the dev: 
ment of new products. 

The idea is catching on fairly 
The federal government says that of th: 
21-million cotton spindles now in ac! iy 
operation in this country, 500,000 | 
already been changed to make synthetic 
in combination with other materials in 
stead of just cotton alone. 

@ Duck and Sailcloth—Cotton mills first 
sprang up in Baltimore around 15\)\ 

Many years later, mill building spurted 
there. As a result, Baltimore captured 
about two-thirds of the cotton duck 
manufacturing trade held by Paterson 
(N. J.) mills—which had dominated the 

business. Much of the production went 
into sailcloth for merchant ships before 
the age of steam. 

In 1899, the Mt. Vernon-Woodbern 

Cotton Duck Co. was established in a 
consolidation of several eastern cotton 
duck mills. But by 1915, the company 
had foundered on lean years; it was te 
organized under its present name—Mt 
Vernon-Woodbury Mills, Inc. 
e Prosperity—Except for a few years in 
the depression, the company has flour 
ished since. Its sales in 1942 were $34 
million. It slipped back somewhat just 
after the war: $29-million in sales in 
1945, $33-million in 1946. But last year 
was its biggest.in history: Mt. Vernon 
Woodberry’s sales hit more than $44 
million. ‘The company netted over $4- 
million after taxes. 

Thomas M. Bancroft, president of the 
company, laid this new surge to the fact 
that 1947 was the first full year that the 
industry was unhampered by govern- 
ment controls. This let the industry ad- 
just what it considered to be price in- 
equalities resulting from OPA rules, and 
let it go back to making the products 
best fitted to the equipment of each mill. 

This year looks good, too, for Mt 

Vernon-Woodberry. Demand for _ its 
products, both at home and abroad, i 
standing up well. 
e The War's Part—The war was largely 
responsible for the company’s interest 
in synthetics. The bulk of its produc- 
tion, of course, was cotton goods—almost 
all for military needs. (More than 80- 
million Ib. of its products went to di- 
rect or indirect war use in 1942 alone.) 
But it was also called upon to make 
specialties out of synthetics. These in- 
cluded nylon cloth for footwear and flak 
jackets; seine twine for camouflage nets; 
and rayon cord for tires. 

Its wartime success with these prod- 
ucts led Mt. Vernon-Woodberry to ex 
periment further for the postwar period. 
These tests included the use of ae 
and nylon in combination with wo 
and cotton, and some research in ; 
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New York 17+Philedetphie 5 - Pittsburgh 19+ Atianta 3+ Chicago 4 
Tulse 3 + Houston 2 + Seattle } + Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 


SLICED IN HALF. Remember the man who A. O. Smith fabricated a 43 ft. long lined di- 


built a boat in his basement and then had to gester in halves and saved tearing down a wall 
tear down a wall to get it out? Well, in this case to install it in an existing paper mill building. 


TURN-ABOUT STRESS-AN- 
NEALING. Even the longest 
of A. O. Smith’s huge fur- 
naces could not stress an- 
neal all of this oil industry 
vessel at the same time; so 
one half was heated and 
cooled then the vessel was 
turned around and the 
other half stress annealed. 


RECORDING 200,000 PSI 
TENSILE TEST. Through 
constant research in the 
field of high strength alloy 
steel weld metal, A.O. Smith 
is producing an alloy steel 
electrode whose weld meta! 
strength is over 200,90C 
psi when heat treated. 
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“With over 35 years of manufacturing in the 
State of lowa, and with four plants in two 
of its cities, we have had good opportunity 
to observe the many advantages of doing 
business in lowa. Proximity to markets, a 

sound and well-balanced y, a pl tf community life, and . . . most 

important of all, a stable, friendly and cooperative citizenry with which to 

CRAIG R. SHEAFFER, Pres. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 





associate in business and in living.” 


The W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY of Fort Madison, is one of Iowa’s 
nationally known industries whose executives can tell you about the advantages 
of doing business in Iowa. 


Iowa offers new industries all the necessities for profitable industrial expan- 
sion. You'll find skilled labor of all types. Factory sites with adequate power and 
water supplies are readily available. Air, rail and water transportation facilities 
speed raw material deliveries . . . send your products off to mafket quickly 
and efficiently. 

The great, stable Iowa market offers substantial outlets for your products. 
Cash farm income averaged $11,490 per farm in 1947 — a new high! Industrial 
income almost equalled this 2-1/3 billion harvested from Iowa’s rich acres. 


Look to friendly, cooperative Iowa for new industrial opportunities. 





Iowa’s new official Trade Mark 
which identifies the fine prod- 
ucts of lowa farms and factories. 





ga plete picture of industrial opportunity in 
lowa is available upon request. Included are vital statis- 
tics on population, existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and living conditions. 
Write for your free copy now and see how you cen profit 
by bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 771 Central 
National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


4 To interested executives this valuable reference book 











new field—fireproof glass-fiber drapx 
e Cotton First—But cotton is stil] th. 
company’s main product. Mt. Ver) op. 
Woodberry has its biggest cotton :  \\\\s 
in the South. Its plant at Tallassee, 
for example, has 86,000 spindles, 
ploys 3,000 workers. The one at Co 
bia, S. C., has 28,000 spindles and «m 
ploys 1,500. 

The Columbia mill was the firs: jn 
the U.S. to be adapted complete], to 
electricity for power—in 1893. Some of 
that early equipment, long since te. 
placed, now rests in museums. Oddly 
enough, the Baltimore units—today the 
company’s first to move into the manu- 
facture of synthetics—were among its 
last to change from steam to electric 
power. They made the change in 19! 



















































Keeping a Market 


To protect their top spot 
in U.S. sales, Hawaiian pineapple 
growers invest in Cubaandother 
areas that raise pineapples. 





Not so long ago, Hawaii produced 
98% of the pineapples and pineapple 
juice sold in the-U.S. Now that figure 
is down to 80%. The reason is simple: 
Island land shortages limit annual out- 
put to 18.5-million cases; but U.S. de- 
mand is still growing. So Cuba, Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines have 
been making up the difference. ‘Their 
price is lower than Hawaii's, too, be- 
cause labor costs are high on Hawaii's 
unionized plantations. 

But Hawaiian pineapple growers want 

to keep their control of the rich U.S. 
market. So they have been investing 
capital in the competing areas. 
e Investments—Last week one of the 
islands’ smaller producers, Hawaiian 
Fruit Packers, announced (1) that it has 
taken an option to buy control in a 
“modest” Cuban pineapple cannery and 
freezing plant, and (2) that it was “look- 
ing into” Philippine possibilities. 

The giant of the pineapple industry, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. (Dole), is al- 
ready in Cuba, operating experimental 
plots in five different areas (BW —Apr. 
24°48,p103). 

Hawaii’s No. 2 producer, California 
Packing Corp. (Del Monte), has set up 
a $2-million plant on Mindanao, Philip 
pines. Reports say the output there may 
reach 6-million cases annually. 

The No. 3 producer, Libby, McNeil! 
& Libby, has just started a Mexican 
operation in the Loma Bonita section : 
e Stability—Concentration of pineapp| a 
control in Hawaii has given the industr 
a remarkable stability and enabled it t 3 
maintain regular operations, maintain 

rice, and avoid distress selling. Hawai 
would like to keep it that way. 
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AN OLD HAND at trade association work, 
D. D. Stewart gives... 


Trade Bureau Aid 


Seattle organization ex- 
pands to meet task of handling 
executive and secretary work 
for regional business groups. 


Many a small trade association faces 
a tough problem in arithmetic: how to 
get a top-caliber staff when there’s 
hardly enough money to set up a part- 
time secretary. To that one, D. D. 
Stewart of Seattle has an answer—his 
Organization Service Bureau. 

‘The bureau makes a business of han- 

dling executive and secretarial work for 
local and regional trade associations. It 
now serves 20 organizations in the 
Pacific Northwest. It has just expanded 
its offices to take on the heaviest load 
in its 12-year lifetime. 
e Fxperience—Stewart is an old hand at 
the organization and trade association 
business. He was in it for nearly 20 years 
before he set up his own bureau. He 
developed and was first secretary of the 
Seattle Retail Trade Bureau. He lived 
with trade associations during their tre- 
mendous expansion in the middle 
thirties under NRA. When the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act was 
knocked out, countless associations con- 
tracted fast, or folded. That was Stew- 
art’s chance. He created Organization 
Service Bureau to provide economical 
central-office service. 

Today the bureau handles labor rela- 
tions, legislative work, public relations, 
convention management, and informa- 
tion bulletins. It takes care of the 
housekeeping routine of any organiza- 
tion—dues, payments, meetings, records. 
¢Clients—The North Coast Retail 
Hardware Assn., with 350 members scat- 
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Another riddle. 









How would an Egyptian production man 
of the year 2560 B.C. handle your book- 
binding volume? Would he still triple- 







split the long triangular stems of the 





























a | papyrus plant ... mat and soak them in 
ee water from the Nile . . . press and dry 
them in the sun to form sheets . . . then 
paste them together to form crackly 
\  serolls? Would he still insist upon pre- 


MED _s@rving a slow, ancient-day, production 
ett ition? 


The answer isn’t easy. 





















For even in our time, nearly four years 
jer National successfully introduced 
a FLEX-BACK for gluing-off to more than 





adred bookbinders, many produc- 
» tion men still insist upon using animal 
due that takes 3 to 4 hours to dry. We 
“wonder Why? FLEX-BACK is the first cold, 
Lic Tésinous glue ever to permit book- 


lue-off and then round and 
"Weck in 10 to 20 minutes. It retains all of 
the « ivantages of flexible glues and elimi- 
nates all of the disadvantages . . . as it 
shatters another ancient-day tradition of 
slow production. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenu2, New York 16; 
3641 Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGO 32; 735 Bat- 

_ tery St., SAN FRANCISCO 11; and other principal 
cities. CANADA: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal. ENGLAND: National 
Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 





ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE. OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


l 
Handling Volume UP 3 
] 
handling costs DOWN 2 





CREATING 
A BEAUTIFUL 
FRIENDSHIP 


‘Our Clark Yardlift-40 and Clark 
Clipper Fork-Lift Trucks have made 
possible a 3314 percent increase in 
volume of building materials 
handled — without. enlarging our 
facilities by one. square foot; and 
handling costs have been reduced 
by more than 5O percent since their 
installation.”’ 

G. L. Whyel, Secretary-Trecsurer 


J. P. BURROUGHS AND SON, INC 
Flint, Michigan 


Nice work when you can get it! And 
you can get it! Practically every busi- 
ness which handles materials has 
within itself a potential for savings— 
as great as J. P. Burroughs and Son, 
Inc., enjoys—a potential which can be 
exploited quickly and effectively by use 
of Clark Fork-Liff Trucks and Towing 

l | 


Tractors. | 


A practical move toward that happy 
accomplishment is to CONSULT CLARK 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., 


Y BATTLE CREEK42,MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 


tered from the Arctic Circle to the 
ifornia border, is the largest grou 
its list. Others are organizations « 
tailers, wholesalers, and manufact 
handling everything from tires, r 
stamps, stationery, resilient floori 
ice and carbonated drinks. 

The bureau serves as a deposito: 
funds of all its clients. It issues its 
checks to pay association bills. 
saves separate bank accounts and b 
Stewart gives a fidelity bond to eac 
sociation; his books are audited, a 
statement is submitted to client 
often as they want. The month); 
varies with the service. 


AEC Will Sell Industry 


Radioactive Compounds 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
gone into the business of suppl; 
radioactive chemical compounds 
drugs for commercial use. AEC 
established a procedure for drug 
chemical firms to use to synthesize 
sell radio-tagged compounds. 

For about two years AEC has bx 
selling radio-isotopes to accredited 
dustrial experimenters. Trouble \ 
these have been in element or com 
pound forms not immediately suitab 
for use by industry in “tagging” con 
ounds under study. Researchers hay 
1ad to make the radioactive compoun 
themselves from elements furnished }\ 
AEC-—or else get some independent lal 
catory to do it for them. In recent 
weeks it has also been possible 
buy ready-compounded material from 
Tracerlab, Inc. (BW—May22’48,p52), 
and now AEC is circularizing other firms 
on how to set up similar arrangements 
e Stop-Gap Business—This week AFC 
announced that approved experimenters 
will be able to select from AEC’s 
own list of ethyl, alcohol, acetylene, 
sugar, and other radioactive carbon com- 
pounds. Later AEC will offer other ma 
terials besides carbon compounds. 

This is a temporary business venture 

for AEC. The commission has com- 
mitted itself to quit production of a 
compound any time a private firm is pre- 
pared to furnish it. So that it won’t re- 
tard commercial entry into the field, 
AEC intends to sell the compounds at 
prices that will yield a profit. 
e Regulations—An experimenter who 
needs radioactive compounds submits 
an application to AEC, stating. how 
much he needs over the next six months 
and what he wants them for. If AEC 
approves, it will authorize him to pur- 
chase the compounds from Tracerlab ot 
anyone else in a position to furnish 
them—or, now, from AEC itself. He 
must agree to publish his research re- 
sults, but there are no restrictions on his 
patent rights to any discovery. 
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VISITS INDUSTRY 


It’s a 47-mile haul by this puffing company railroad to get ore down from Golden 
Cycle’s mines in once-bustling Cripple Creek gold field to refinery at Colorado Springs 


“ 1) Gold Refinery Moving to Mine 


rhe To save money, Golden Cycle Corp. decides to transfer 


For 42 years, the gold-mining enter- 
3 prise, Golden Cycle Corp., has been a 
7 | landmark of Colorado Springs. Recently, 
lab with ore less rich, and costs bumping 
against the government ceiling price of 
to $35 an ounce for gold, the company has 
rom been making less ‘and less money. Last 
year it netted $8,000—against $725,000 
in 1938. 


This state of affairs has prompted 
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2 Half a mile under the surface, air drillers bore holes in dull gray, 
After rock is blasted loose, it’s hoisted to surface (TURN TO PAGE 40) 


its Colorado Springs refinery up nearer mountain mines. 


company officials to decide that it 
would be cheaper to abandon its rail- 
road, and move refining operations, de- 
scribed on these pages, up nearer the 
mines. 

After the move, the sprawling old mill 
will itself be “‘mined.’”” Every bit of the 
structure that might retain a fleck of 
gold will be put through the refining 
process. Recovery may run to $100, 000. 












gold-bearing rock. 
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MANUFACTURING (CO. 


OKLAHOMA (CITY 


new york: 250 WEST 57TH 


CHICAGO: 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 








Write TODAY for more deteiled intormetion and cost estimates. 
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THE MODERN PENCIL 





You name them! 


Your lifting problem may have many dif- 
ficult angles—troublesome installation, 
tough near-capacity loads, double-shift 
days—they make little difference to the 
‘Load Lifter’. Install the ‘Load Lifter’ we 
recommend. It has basic ruggedness and 


many special features—enclosed ball-bear- 
ing motor, one-point oiling, two-gear re- 
duction drive and many others. Not in 
any other electric hoist will you find all 
of them. Name the problems. A ‘Load 
Lifter’ will solve them all. 


Lifting capacities 500 to gO,000 lbs. 
Send for Catalog No. 215 


mm: LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Sha ad lifter’ 

Hoists and other |i Makers of + Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Cons | j nfety and Relief Valves and 
‘Amer nstt 
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At refinery, after sampling for richness, ore is ground up, then roasted in open-flame 
ovens. It emerges from ovens looking like these fine black cinders 


4 Inside a cylinder (left) steel balls grind ore even finer. “Classifier (mght centcr) 
separates emerging ore from water, sends back some ore for regrinding 


rrr rrrar: Cr nau 





Fine ore then flows from grinding mill, a stream of thin reddish mud. It flows over 
5 this inclined plane, covered with canton flannel, which catches and holds coarser 
gold. Scraped off, gold is roasted in refinery with pure mercury (TURN TO PAGE 42) 
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Everything in piping... 
for coal production, for example 


Unlike a few years ago—today’s coal processing 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY plants play a leading part in fuel production. 
Their better cleaning techniques make coal a 


f 




















| RESPONSIBILITY better fuel. 
STANDARD OF QUALITY As in most other industries, coal preparation 
ge TE plants also depend on piping equipment for 


efficient operation. The situation calls for the 
| °%7; best in piping materials. A sure way to get the 
Rms, \ OLE, LP best is to standardize on Crane. Getting every- 
<Q thing in piping from Crane assures dependable 
quality, and gives you this 3-way advantage: 
Mian ce ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s 
Ny most complete selection of brass, iron, 
steel, and alloy piping materials—for all 
power, process, and general services. 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials 
helps to get the best installation—on 
schedule. 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every"item from 
Crane means uniform efficiency and de- 
pendability throughoutevery piping system. 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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IDEAL FOR PROCESS PIPING and 
general service—Crane Standard 
Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves 
vy ina complete line for steam pres- 

sures up to 125 psi; for water, 

oil or gas up to 200 psi. Made 
in outside screw and yoke, and non-rising 
stem patterns; screwed or flanged ends; 
brass-trimmed or all-iron. In sizes 2 in. 
and larger. See your Crane Catalog, 


pp 101-6. 
14443440, 414 d.1o) eee 3 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE + PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 








































FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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HEIN-WERNER 


HYPER-POWER UNIT 
INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC JACKS 
in your plant for: 


PENDABILITY 


it incorp 
PER-POWER unit 1 , 
ng-life Heinite Piston for sure 


ifti i ressing, 
t every lifting, pushing, p 
operation. 





COMPLETE DE 
The HY 
patented lo 
full power 4 
bending or moving 


orates the 
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SERVICE LIF ee 
sasstgcapemr HY pER-POW ER Hydrau . 


re years of service. 
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GREATER SAFETY 


drau- 
Every Hein-Werner HYPER-POWER Hy 


i ed capac. 
lic is factory-tested at 114 times rat P . 
- offer an important extra marg 
vi . . . i 
dustrial application 










ity 
Me, of safety at every in 














* HYPER, according to the dictionary, 
means over, above, beyond the ordinary 


30 .7oNs 


HIGH: I8 


are TIONS 


Made in models of 1'2, 
3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30, 50 and 
100 tons capacity. See 
your industrial distributor 
for details. 


-Wemetr 
fobs, 


‘ HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION * WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Fine gold that escapes flannel is mixed 
6 with cyanide, filtered through paper 














7 Gold cyanide is scraped from paper, 
fed to furnaces, where it’s heated to 
3,330 F. White hot stream pours into mold 














Small cone of gold settles to bottom. 





When cyanide slag cools and hardens, 
gold is chipped off (TURN TO PAGE 44 
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The air conditioning system to 
cool this entire building is pow- 
ered by Century Electric motors. 





H..... an interesting example showing how the engineered 
selection of Century motors accurately meets the exacting demands 
of large air conditioning installations. The wide range of types and 
sizes of Century motors permits selection of the right motor for any 
heating, cooling, circulating, pumping or compressor application. 


1 and 2 — Two Century type SR Slip Ring motors (125 and 200 
horsepower) were selected to drive the high speed compressors 
because they have the necessary high torque to bring these cen- 
trifugal compressors up to full speed quickly. Speeds up to 9,000 
RPM are supplied by using a speed increasing gear mechanism. 


3— Century type SC 25 horsepower Squirrel Cage Normal 
Torque motor drives a centrifugal pump. 


4— Century type SC 50 horsepower Squirrel Cage Normal 
Torque motor drives a chilled water pump—and a similar 20 
horsepower motor drives a condenser water pump. 


These Century pump motors easily handle the centrifugal pumps, 
since they require a small amount of starting torque. 


§ — Century 1'/, and 3 horsepower type SC motors drive fan 
and coil units. 


6 — Century Splash Proof motor provides weather protection for 
this outdoor installation on a cooling tower fan. 


Century builds a wide range of motor types in sizes from 1/6 to 
400 horsepower to assure top performance for every electric 
power application. 


Specify Century for all your electric power requirements. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. ~- 1806 Pine Street + St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


















Gallons of 
eGood Wills 


You dispense good will by the 
gallon, every day in the year, when 
your employees and customers 
have quick access to OASIS Elec- 
tric Water Coolers. Nearly every- 
one agrees, properly cooled water 
helps you think, work, and feel 
better. Get these low-cost benefits 
for your firm, your services, your 
products. Look in your classified 
telephone direc- 
tory today for 


GSS Electric 









The EBCO Mig. Co 
401 West Town St 
Columbus 8, Ohio 








MODELS AND SIZES 
FOR EVERY NEED 
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“I'm mailing you a DiSCopy of this SoundScriber 
recording of our conversation.” 


SoundScriber’s latest, exc/usive DISCopying doubles 
the convenience of telephone recording. Now you 
may exchange confidential information without 
transcribing it... make verbatim live-voice copies 
of your phone calls automatically, by DisCcopying 
them for personnel concerned. Make as many 
DisCopies as you need, retain the original . . . send 
a Discopy to the voice at the other end of the line for 
confirmation. And it’s done right at your desk on 
the SoundScriber that records your daily dictation. 


DisCopying is standard in all SoundScriber re- 
corders .. . at no additional cost. Ask for a demon- 
stration by any of SoundScriber's 220 national 
Sales and Service outlets or mail the coupon, today! 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B-7, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send me information on piscopying 


NAME 





ADDRESS_ 





CITY = STATE 
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Gold from both recovery processes is remelted in finishing furnace, then molded into 
9 a standard-size ingot, which is about size of building brick, and worth $30,000 





\ 7 eg et 





One man with wheelbarrow can handle the $90,000 end-product of 15,000 tons (300 
10 carloads) of gold ore. Bars are weighed and sampled for purity, then sent to mint 
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Since Uncle Sam is sole buyer of gold (except for small amounts going to arts) most 
11 gold ends up back in ground whence it came, at repositories like Fort Knox. 
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150,000 SQUARE MILES OF 
OPPORTUNITY FOR INDUSTRY 


Stake out a claim on this vast industrial frontier. 
Consider these raw materials for manufacture— virtually 
untouched by processors: 2-7ths of the nation’s 
cotton...2-5ths of its oil...25% of its wool and 85% 

of its mohair...65% of its sorghum grains...57 million 
tons of potash...nearly half of all Texas cattle and 92% of 
Texas wheat. Here in the “80% sunshine belt’ are 
intelligent workmen, excellent transportation, 
friendly government, plus power and natural gas 
fuel to serve your particular needs. Investigate West 


Texas as a location for your new plant. 
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This ad is one of a 
seties on the industrial 
advantages of the 
“Gulf South” the area 
served by United Gas. 











UNITED GAS 


.-. Serving the 
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Budgets are beginning to mean some- 
thing again. Every penny counts...and a 
“round house guess-timate” often won't 
suffice. When accuracy and speed in office 


A good man 
yo know better 





Seen Fr A R 


D ° ‘Fon 


supply estimating are required, call Your 
Stationer. He’s a specialist and can pro- 
vide welcome help. That's just one of the 
many services Your Stationer can render, 


TRADE MARKS REG. U, S, PAT. OFF 
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FOR So YEtaRs 





From 


Bangor 
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Wherever there’s grinding, buffing or cut-off work 
to be done, Bridgeport machines mean more 
profitable production. In many parts of the world 
there are Bridgeports as rugged after a quarter- 
century or more service as the day they were 
made. Today's models are built to give the same 
brand of service . . . and are engineered for far 
greater efficiency in applications as new as day 
after tomorrow. 

To help you get the right wheel as well as the 
right machine for your work, complete engineering 
service . . . from abrasive specialists as well as 
equipment experts . . . is available from Bridge- 
port. And it’s yours not merely for the guarantee 
period of a machine burt for as long as you can use 
it to good advantage. For ‘johnny on the spot” help 
with any grinding problem, ask Bridgeport First. 
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Bridgeport is FIRST TRH 
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Just off the press . . . New descriptive Bulletin 
2700 on Hydraulic Face Grinders. Write for it. 


widgeport 


Horizontal, Vertical, Cutlery, Knife, 
Floor Stand Grinders, Buffing Lathes, Abrasive 
Cut-off Machines, BuXite Abrasive Wheels. 
BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO. 
1308 West Broad Street, Stratford, Connecticut 
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1945 1946 1947 


ON A V-J DAY BASE, wages have not 
kept pace with climbing prices 


What Wage-Price Base? 
Sirs: 

I was a little surprised at the use of 
V-] Day as a base for your cost-of-living 
and hourly-earnings chart {[BW—Nla\ 
22’48,p104]. It seems to me that the 
use of such a base helps to put further 
steam behind the inflationary wage 
drives .. . 

Why did you select this particular 
period for the charts? The harm done 
by the chart referred to above would be 
somewhat mitigated if you included data 
for, let’s say, two additional years 1929 
and 1939. 

















EMERSON P. SCHMID! 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sirs: 

. . . Business has been confronted by 
the unions with the use of the 1945 
base in the negotiation of new wage 
contracts. Increases in wages when com- 
pared to the increase in the cost of living 
present an entirely different and un- 
favorable picture to business when this 
date is used as a base. 

There is no question but that, since 
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helps you catch the “bugs” 
before your product is fabricated 











PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL 
and its controlled subsidiaries 
a 


Tantalum, Tungsten, 


Molybdenum, Columbium 
Electrical Contacts 
Acid-Proof Chemical Equipment 
Selenium Rectifiers 
Powder Metallurgy Products 
Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 
Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 
Tantalum Carbide 
Tungsten Carbide 
Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers 
Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters 
Surgical Tantalum Products 
Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide 
Tools and Dies 


Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
Electrodes, Holders, 
Dies and Alloys 
% Reg. U. S. Pot. Office 
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Saving in costs, time, labor and exasperation is possible only when all the “bugs” 

are caught on the drawing board, and in specifications—not after materials and 

components have been purchased, and the product has gone into manufacture. 
We of Fansteel see examples of this important fact almost every 
day. In one case an electrical manufacturer overlooked designing 
the correct electrical contact for his product. The product went on 
the market. Unexpected trouble developed There were com- 
plaints and costly adjustments. Finally he brought the problem to 
Fansteel where the contact problem was solved in a few hours. It 


would never have happened if he had consulted Fancteel first. 


This is just one of a wide variety of cases where Fansteel, if consulted while 
designs and specifications are in the making, can render one of its mos: valuable 
services to industries. You are cordially invited to complement your engineer- 


ing with our engineering counsel freely available. Fansteel Metallurgical Cor- 





poration, North Chicago, Illinois. 


ansteel 
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IREPROOF, rustproof, needing no painting, 
Reynolds Industrial Corrugated is supe- 
rior for any structure, new or old. Mainte- 


nance savings make it a first choice of plant 
superintendents. But you get its full advan- 


tages when you plan buildings expressly forit. 

Its light weight, combined with ample 
strength, permits economies in framing struc- 
ture. Plan on them, 

The fact that aluminum reflects up to 95% 
of radiant heat—reducing summer tempera- 
tures, retaining winter warmth—should be 
considered in your heating and ventilation. 

The inside aluminum surface has high 
light reflectivity. Your illumination can be 
planned for better visibility at lower cost. 


Our technicians will be glad to assist you 
in your planning, and to coordinate deliver- 
ies with construction schedules. Write to: 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
Building Products Division, Lovisville 1, Ky. 
Offices in 32 principal cities 
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You save on the frame and 


on the whole picture... 





_ ,.eby planning at the start with 
Reynolds [itelime Aluminum 
Industrial Corrugated 








REYNOLDS Embossed ALUMINUM 
ee rs BUILT-UP ROOFING 


.004" aluminum makes 
a better 2 or 3-ply roc’ « 
than a greater number 
of felt plies. Cools in- 
terior, Adds fire resist- 
ance. Cuts roof load. 





REYNOLDS “ALUMI-DROME” 


All-aluminum pre- 
fab, all-bolted con- 
struction, erected 
in 96 man-hours. 
Basic unit 36' x 60°, 
length variable by 
6° sections. 

















1 YOU SEE RUST 
YOU KNOW IT'S NOT 


ALUMINUM [ERE 
a REYNOLDS 

;: Lifetime ALUMINUM 

XC] BUILDING PRODUCTS Hoe 












WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ALUMINUM BUILDING PRODUCTS: 
Shingles, Clapboard Siding, Corrugated and 5-V Crimp, Snap-Seal and Standing Seam Roofing, 


Weatherboard Siding, Built-Up Roofing, Nails, Gutters, Wall Tile, Casement and Picture Windows, 
Reflective Insulation, the “Alumi-Drome™ (prefabricated farm and commercial utility building). 











Jan. 1, 1941, to the present, th 
creases in wage rates given by bu 
at large are greater than the incre. 
the cost of living for the same ; 
What you have done in pres: 
these charts is to emphasize the 
tion that the unions have been ta} :i 
Geo. L. Meyer, |; 
STEWART-WARNER CORP., j 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sirs: 

. . . The impression given by \ 
charts depends to a large extent on the 
base from which the trends are plotied 
Hence your choice of base would scem 
to imply that in August, 1945, the rela. 
tion between dollar wages and the cost 
of living was on a firm foundation which 
had at least a fair chance of being <nain. 
tained. 

Yet, during the war a substantial part 
of the increase in wages was in effect 
paid by the government out of newh 
created money . . . after reconversion to 
a peacetime economy, the increased 
wages became part of the higher cost of 
civilian goods and, therefore, had to bx 
paid by other people, including the wage 
earners themselves. 

Also, during the war a large part of 
the income of the people was not spent. 
According to Dept. of Commerce esti- 
mates, the percentage of personal in- 
come saved rose from 44% for 1939- 
1940 to 21% for mid-1945 and then 
declined to 54% for 1947. While this 
16% bulge in savings continued, it off- 
set the purchasing power of part of the 
wages. The situation in August, 1945, 
was, therefore, abnormal and_ could 
hardlv have been expected to continue. 

Real income consists not of mone) 
but of goods and services. Hence, no 
comparison between wartime and peace- 
time is valid unless it takes into consid- 
eration the wartime shortages. The wage 
increases of the war period did not pro- 
duce or make available any more real 
income (although doubtless they at- 
fected its distribution), but in the ag- 
gregate merely increased the number of 
dollars which could not be spent with- 
out raising prices. 

If only $9 of goods and services have 
been produced and money income is in- 
creased to $10, either the additional dol- 
lar will be deprived of all current pur- 
chasing power by rationing at controlled 
prices or, if there is a free market, each 
of the 10 dollars will depreciate in pur- 
chasing power until the aggregate buys 
what the $9 would have bought before. 

The dollars of income saved by price 
control could, of course, be spent in 
some subsequent year, but whenever 
they are spent the effect of the spend 
ing will be inflationary or at least anti- 
deflationary. This is because the monc\ 
received from the sales of each years 
goods and services equals the monc 
paid. If all of the 1945 dollar incom: 


I 
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‘THE gat BROCKMEYER CO. 
DAYTON I, OHIO 
Plants at Dayton, Wilmington, 


Washington and Xenia, Ohio 
_ District Offices in Principal Cities 
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This Chart tells the story at a glance— 
how the new B-LINE REPULSION START- 
INDUCTION MOTOR compares with 
capacitor and split phase motors, in high 
starting torque and low starting current. 

Motor troubies usually develop with in- 
sufficient starting torque, or because too 
much starting current is required. That's 
why B-LINE is the ideal motor for all 
equipment starting under heavy load, such 
as refrigerators, the newer type of auto- 
matic washing machines, water systems, 
compressors and other tough applications 

Remember B-LINE makes all three types 
shown in the comparison chart, but if you 
want the best in HIGH STARTING TORQUE 
ond LOW STARTING CURRENT get B-LINE 
REPULSION START-INDUCTION MOTORS 
See that this superior motor powers the 
equipment you buy 





HIGH STARTING TORQUE WITH LOW STARTING CURRENT. 1/6 thru 
S H.P 95% enclosed, drip-proof, steel frame. Rubber base mounting 
{in fractional sizes) optional. Sleeve or “‘Life-Seal” ball bearings. 
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YOUR OFFICE HELP acts differently when there’s an 
R & M Air Circulator around. What girl doesn’t feel 


better about her work when it’s a whale of a lot cooler 
inside than out? 
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menial i 
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YOUR SHOP MEN hit che ball all day when hot air is 
hustled outside. Watch R & M Exhaust Fans keep air 
in motion—and your men moving! They're bargains in 
boosted “off-season” output. 






































“1h YOUR EXECUTIVES, TOO, give your problems their 
best when it’s cool enough to think. For front-office 
men, there’s nothing finer than a handsome, quiet 
R & M De Luxe Fan. 


In 24” and 30” blades for 
ceiling, floor, wall, or bench 
mounting. From $91.20, list. 


In 12”,16",20", 24” and 30” 
blades for high- or low-speed 
operation. From $40.65, list. 


In 10”, 12”, and 16” blades 
for desk or wall mounting. 
Oscillating. From $24.35, list. 





Name 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., Fan Sales Division, 
Springfield, Obio; or Brantjord, Ontario. 
@ Please send me R & M Fan Folder 3005 
and the name of my nearest distributor, 





Firm 





Adaress 

















Zone. 


State. 





City. 
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had been spent in 1945, it woul 
bid up the prices of that year. If, i: 

the savings of 1945 are spent in 
subsequent year, they will bid 
prices of the year in which th 
spent. The theoretical prices of a 

of rationing and price control « 
without some adjustment, be co: 

with prices in a free market. 

The price level of August, 19-45 
erly applies only to that part of 1 
come which was spent at aroun 
time. Perhaps a price level abou 
third higher should be used for tha 
of the income which had to b« 
later, if at all. If we price the 7 
personal income spent in 1945 ai th 
1945 level and the 21% saved at : 
one-third higher, we shall be adding ~ 
to the August, 1945, prices. Perhaps 2! 
is too high for the savings of wage car 
ers alone. On the other hand, part ot 
the wages actually spent did not brin; 
the satisfactions which would have be 
available without the shortages. 1}; 
fact is that the dollar figures alone < 
not measure the difference between ; 
wartime and a peacetime standard of |iv- 
ing. Each is peculiar to itself. People 
should not expect the wartime relation- 
ships which appear favorable unless the 
are willing to accept also all of the un- 
favorable relationships. Each is more or 
less the effect of the other. 

The race between dollar wages and 
the cost of living cannot be reported ac- 
curately by a story that starts in the mid: 
dle when one of the contestants happens 
to be ahead temporarily. You oughit to 
show the entire race and stress the com- 
parison of postwar with some_ prewar 
average rather than with the abnormal 
and complex wartime relation. Even if 
the so-called gains of labor between 
1940 and 1945 were all real, which ! 
doubt, a loss which follows a gain | 
something different from a loss not pre- 
ceded by a gain. 

. E. Stewart FREEMAN 
DENNISON MFG. CO., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Sirs: 

... The selection of the base for an 
index frequently has an important effect 
upon the interpretations to be drawn 
from the statistical results, and I am, 
therefore, very interested in the reasons 
which underlie the selection of August, 
1945, (V-] Day) as the base. 

At that date, price controls were still 
in full effect, whereas, for a number of 
fringe reasons, factory earnings had con- 
tinued to increase from the date at 
which they had been placed under con- 
trol... 

It has seemed to me, therefore, that 
in the selection of a base date we must 
go back to a period before the impos: 
tion of governmental controls—and that 
we would have to continue to do so ur- 
til such time as a freer relationship | 
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attained than has yet been demon- 
strated. I realize, however, that there 
is always a tendency in the selection of 
statistical bases to pick those which tend 
to support some particular viewpoint. 
[he McGraw-Hill organization is, I am 
sure, free of any bias on the subject— 
and the grounds for its selection of V-] 
Day as a base for comparison of factory 
earnings and cost of living would, there- 
fore, be of interest, if for no other rea- 
son, as a check on my own rejection of 


that base. 

W. Biackie 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
PEORIA, ILL. 


e We did not pick August, 1945, as the 
starting point for these charts because 
we felt that wages and prices were then 
in an ideal relationship. Instead, we had 
this in mind: Weswanted to present what 
we call “significant” labor figures. Now, 
it is extremely significant from an em- 
ployer’s point of view that in the short- 
haul from 1945 to 1948 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index rose 
faster than hourly earnings in factories. 
It is on this short-term rate of change 
that the unions are basing wage de- 
mands. If we did not inform employers 
of this fact, we should certainly be re- 
miss. 

Furthermore, since this particular 
series of charts is to be printed quar- 
terly, its whole nature is of an immedi- 
ate—and not long-range—importance. 


New Uses for Marbles 
Sus: 

Regarding your article on “Marbles 
Roll into New Industrial Uses” [BW — 
Jun.19°48,p24}: 

Last week, while attending a wedding 
in Ohio, I ran onto a new use for mar- 
bles which might or might not be 
called industrial. After the wedding the 
groom’s car was decorated as usual with 
a “just married” sign and a bunch of 
tin cans. In addition to that, the hub 
caps had been taken off and a handful 
of marbles dropped into the hubcaps 
which were then replaced. I am assum- 
ing that after the groom gets the tin cans 
untied and still hears the racket he will 
need some industrial or educational 
thinking to locate the cause of the con- 
tinuing rattle. 

R. Bruce McPHerson 
HOWELL, MICH. 


Sirs: 

The writer wants to express, in behalf 
of our company, the appreciation of the 
splendid article and pictures you pub- 
lished about Akro Agate. We are very 
much pleased with the way this was 
handled. 

W. C. McConneEty 
AKRO AGATE CO., 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
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528 N. Western Avenue 
. 42nd St., 411 Lincoln Bldg 


‘RY MANUFACTURER 
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Away With Those 


Costly Carton 


Stock Piles 


PALMER Automatic Carton 
Formers Make and _ Deliver 
Finished Cartons as fast as 
Your Packaging Lines Demand 


Figure it any way you will, reserve 
stocks of completed cartons may 
help to keep your packaging lines 
“on the move”, but they pile up 
packaging costs that eat away 
hard-to-make profit . . . This is just 
one element of cost that PALMER 
Automatic Carton Formers eliminate 
. « « Now you can maintain your 
packaging production line efficient- 
ly at any speed and in any volume 
you require, without reserve carton 
stocks; with a minimum of floor 
space; with practically no manval 
work, and with a negligible amount 
of change-over time . . . In these 
days when high production costs 
Gre snapping ot the heels of profits, - 
we suggest that you investigate | 
these highly efficient PALMER 
machines. 


FRANK D. PALMER, Inc. 


CHE 3344 \ Spicago 12, W. 
VA 6-4185,-6 \ New York 17 
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A TREASURY OF IRON ORE, this Hibbing (Minn.) mine of Republic Steel will eventualiy run out of high-grade raw material 














FROTH FLOTATION for separating iron oxides from low-grade MAGNETISM will do the work. Powdered taconite (low-grade 
ores is under study at the new laboratory of Oliver Iron Mining ore) in water is put in a magnetic field. Magnetite stays suspended, 
Co., Duluth. Another way: If the oxide is magnetite . . unwanted materials sink. Grind is important too, when .. . 

















FINAL SEPARATION is done with a “super-panner” (like the COMMERCIAL-TYPE EQUIPMENT, like this flotation unit, 
goldminer’s pan). To get the fine grinds isolated, powdered tests processes for continuous use. This step involves outputs up 
taconite is subjected to pressurized air. After lab studies . . . to a ton an hour, guides thinking on 150-ton-an-hour plants 
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Steadily dwindling supply 
of high-grade ore for steel- 
making sparks industry research 
into new recovery techniques. 


Can man duplicate in hours what 

nature took thousands of years to do? 
That’s the problem that researchers of 
the iron-mining companies and_ steel 
companies are working on. 
e The Problem—Minnesota _ taconite 
(iron-bearing rock) is the subject of the 
study. Nature, in thousands of years of 
leaching (chemical decomposition), con- 
verted this taconite into a vast store of 
rich iron ore, which is slowly but surely 
being used up. But nature left a lot of 
unleached taconite. What the tech- 
nicians are trying to do is to take tac- 
onite which contains only small per- 
centages of the much-desired iron, and 
devise means of recovering that iron— 
quickly and economically. They hope, 
eventually, to make low-grade taconite 
a dependable source of the raw materi- 
als (fairly pure compounds of iron) 
needed to keep our blast furnaces—and 
our steel-using economy—operating. 

This week, in a little town near the 
eastern end of Minnesota’s great Mesabi 
iron range, the first plant to produce 
commercial quantities of iron oxides— 
magnetite and hematite—from taconite 
was in operation. Located in Aurora, 
Minn., it is owned and operated by 
Pickands, Mather & Co. (Pickands, 
Mather—one of the major ore shippers 
~is owned by Erie Mining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corp.) 
¢ Shortage Nears—The significance of 
this operation is underlined by one vi- 
tally important fact: The vast high- 
grade deposits on Minnesota’s Mesabi 
range (source of two-thirds of this na- 
tion’s iron ore) are beginning to run out 
(BW —Apr.19’47,p20). 

Mesabi’s end won’t come next year, 
or even in 10 years. It will come gradu- 
ally, not suddenly. Scooping ore out of 
Mesabi’s vast open pit is like shoveling 
coal from a bin: As the “stockpile” goes 
down, it takes more work to scrape up 
what’s left. 

Today, 80% or more of our steel 
mills depend on the flow of iron ore 
down the Great Lakes. Any slowdown 
in that flow would cause a major upset, 
not only for the steel industry, but for 
the economy of the whole nation. 

* Plenty of Taconite—For this reason, 
if for no other, the industry has turned 
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Pity The Poor Working Girl! 


Nonsense! Pity the poor boss! The girl will quit soon any- 


way, and find another job. But unfortunately for the boss, her 
successor will probably make the same errors and deliver the 
same mediocre performance. Why? lEyestrain — eyestrain 
caused by bad lighting. You can’t expect the people in your 
office to be any better than the environment they work in 

and you can’t expect their environment to be any better than 
YOU make it. 


* * * 


Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting helps create efficient seeing 
conditions. Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is a basic business 
tool that helps you get top efficiency from all your other busi- 
ness tools. A little paint, a little attention to daylight control, 
an installation of finely engineered Wakefield lighting equip- 
ment—and overnight your office force will have a comfortable 
visual environment to work in. Then watch the efficiency and 
morale curves rise! First step is an inquiry addressed to The 


F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


Ctlekeficle Vver-ALL Lighting 


For Office + Drafting Room + Store and School fi 
A BASIC BUSINESS TOOL 
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Beauty is more than skin-deep in 


CMP 


Stainless 


Thinsteel.* 


The 


beauty of this new mirror-like 
finish—available even in annealed 
18-8 grades—is just the extra 
dividend included with the high 
standards of gauge accuracy and 
uniformity of physical properties 
common to all CMP strip prod- 
ucts. But this high lustrous sur- 
face on your stainless strip at the 
start can short-cut your fabricat- 
ing operations and contribute sub- 
stantially to lower end product 
cost at the finish. We will be glad 
to tell you more about this un- 
usually bright finish as well as 
other qualities and grades of thin 
strip sizes which make up the 


CMP Stainless strip line. 


A re- 


quest on your letterhead will bring 
you a sample. 








Cink J 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


NEW YORK ° 
LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO “ NAPOUS 
. LOUIS BUFFALO « INDIA 
ar : SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 











TACONITE SAMPLES obtained by rock 
drills show how iron oxide and useless im- 
purities are intimately mixed. Research 
problem: how to separate them economically 


its attention to taconite. It abounds in 
the Lake Superior region; estimates run 
into billions of tons. But iron content 
is low—25% to 35% iron vs. 51.5% 
average for present shipping-grade ore. 

You can’t use taconite in a blast fur- 

nace as is; you must crush it, and take 
out much of the waste material—called 
gangue (pronounced gang). That is no 
easy task. For the rock is hard, and the 
iron—in the form of iron oxide, as a 
tule—is intimately mixed with the 
gangue. 
e Step by Step—First, you must grind 
the taconite to the fineness of cement. 
Often this grinding must be continued 
until the materia] will pass through a 
325-mesh screen (having 325 openings 
per linear inch). 

The next step is to separate the iron 

oxide from the gangue. Several meth- 
ods have been developed to accomplish 
this on a laboratory or even a pilot-plant 
scale. Most important of these are (1) 
magnetic separation and (2) flotation. 
e Two Oxides—Some of the iron oxide 
in taconite is magnetic. This magne- 
tite can be separated from the gangue 
by passing it through a magnetic field; 
the oxide will be attracted to the mag- 
nets, while the waste material will pass 
on, 

But a major part of the ore in Mesabi 
taconite is nemmagnetic hematite. To 
extract this, you have to use a different 
technique. Froth flotation is a favored 
process. Fhe finely powdered taconite 
is put into soapy water through which 
air bubbles are blown. The iron par- 
ticles stick to the froth, while the 
gangue sinks to the bottom. The iron 
then can be washed out of the froth. 
e Magnetic Plant—Pickands, Mather is 
using magnetic separation in its Aurora 
plant; the taconite it is treating there is 
mostly magnetic. The plant cost about 
$1.7-million; its output (assuming 
everything goes right) will be about 
200,000 tons of concentrate a vear. 

But ore men are thinking in terms of 
plants costing $10-million to perhaps 






































MICROPHOTOGRAPH (square is 0.0015 
in. on a side) shows nonmagnetic iron ox. 
ide (the white areas), magnetic iron oxide 
(the gray), and useless quartz (the black; 


$25-million, each having an annual 
pacity of 1-million tons or more. So the 
Pickands, Mather people call their setup 
a “preliminary plant.” They use fu 
scale equipment, and regular comme: 
cial practices are employed. But capac 
ity is less than that which would bring 
top efficiency and economy. 

e Tests—The Aurora installation will 
more than test laboratory and _ pilot 
plant methods for recovering the mag 
netic iron oxide found in taconite. 
will: 

(1) Test various types of commerc 
equipment that have been developed 
for the process. 

(2) Give the first real information on 
processing costs and the amount of cap: 
tal investment required. 

(3) Provide enough concentrate 
that it can be tried out in blast furnace: 
¢ Too Fine—The concentrate, as 
emerges from the separating equipment. 
is too fine for quantity shipment o1 
blast-furnace use. It must be agglom« 
rated (made into larger chunks which 
will “stay put” in open ore cars, ore 
boat holds, or blast furnaces). 

At the Pickands, Mather plant, this 

fine concentrate will be pressed into 
pellets about % in. in diameter and 
heated; each pellet then will become a 
porous mass, suitable for charging a 
blast furnace. 
e Other Plants—This is the first plant of 
its kind. But other companies have sim: 
lar projects in the planning or talking 
stage. 

Reserve Mining Co., for instance, 
plans to tap the magnetic taconite de 
posits of the Mesabi (BW-—Jan.3’45 
p26). And Pickands, Mather itself is 
conducting laboratory studies of thc 
problems involved in handling nonmag 
netic taconite. 

@ Oliver’s Idea—U. S. Steel Corp. is try- 
ing a somewhat different approach. It 
wants to hand-tailor extraction meth- 
ods to fit individual conditions which 
taconite plants in various parts of the 
range will meet. So Big Steel’s subsidi 
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ary, Oliver Iron Mining Co., has 
igunched a $35-million research pro- 
gram. 

’ The nerve center of this project is 
Oliver's new research laboratory at Du- 
luth, Minn. (pictures, page 52). Here, 
experts are analyzing taconite samples 
from all parts of the Mesabi. They are 
trying known methods of separating ore 
and gangue on various samples; they are 
testing combinations of methods, too. 
They may devise new ways of doing the 
job. 

They do all this work on small 
batches of taconite, by “test tube” tech- 
niques. Next step will be to set up a 
laboratory pilot line; here near-commer- 
cial-size equipment, and methods ca- 
pable of producing perhaps a ton of 
concentrate an hour, will be used. 

The final step is a field pilot plant at 

the ore site. On the basis of this work, 
decisions can be made on how to con- 
struct full-scale commercial concentrat- 
ing plants. 
e Cost—What will such plants cost? 
The industry can do no more than 
guess. A conservative figure is $10 for 
every ton of concentrate produced an- 
nually. Thus, a plant turning out 500,- 
000 tons of concentrate a year would 
cost $5-million to build and equip. 

Production costs also are anybody's 
guess at this stage. Concentrate from 
taconite will certainly be more expen- 
sive than present open-pit ore. But 
the concentrate, with its 60% or more 
of iron, will make a better blast furnace 
feed than present ores, which average 
51.5% iron; so lower smelting costs 
may help offset higher mining costs. 
¢ Power and Water—Huge quantities of 
cheap power (60 kwh. to 75 kwh. per 
ton of concentrate), and tremendous 
volumes of water will be required. They 
are not available on the Mesabi now. 

For water, mining companies prob- 
ably will turn to Lake Superior, some 50 
mi. away. But the power is not yet in 
sight. 


EASTMAN TAKES OVER 


Distillation Products, Inc., is now 
completely in Eastman Kodak Co.'s 
camp. Since 1938, the Rochester 
(N. Y.) concern has been jointly owned 
by Eastman and General Mills, Inc. 
(BW—Feb.28’48,p66). Last week East- 
man announced it had bought out Gen- 
eral Mills’ share. 

Distillation Products was a pioneer in 
the commercial development of molec- 
ular distillation (used in improving 
plasticizers and in refining edible and 
industrial oils). Today the company 
makes vitamins, and high-vacuum equip- 
ment for the chemical and electronic 
industries. Plant size has grown from 
my sq. ft. in 1939 to about 225,000 
sq. ft. 
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Not if the lamps in your fluorescent 
fixtures begin to blink and flicker! 
That’s when your good lighting be- 
gins to lose favor with customers 
and employees. 


It’s easy to avoid the pitfalls of 
“under par” lighting. Just make 
sure that your fluorescent fixtures 
are equipped with General Electric 
Watch Dogs* — the almost magic 
starters that make good fluorescent 
lighting better. 


Watch Dogs cut failing lamps 
out of the circuit in less than a 
minute. When new lamps are in- 
stalled, a push of a button puts 











your fluorescents right back at their 
peak of performance. There’s no 
longer any reason for fatiguing eye- 
strain and poor product display due 
to flickering. 

General Electric Watch Dog 
starters mean money in your pocket 
when it comes to maintenance, too. 
They protect ballasts and circuits 
from the torture of useless starting 
attempts. And they outlast conven- 
tional. starters. Better check your 
installations now to make sure that 
they are equipped with the starters 
that lieep the “new look” in your 
lighting — General Electric Watch 
Dogs. 


#Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF 














WATCH DOGS are only one of the complete line of acces- 
sories which General Electric makes, to help you make the 
most of fluorescent lighting. Better check with your lighting 
contractor, or supplier, to make sure that the fixtures you 
buy and the lighting systems you operate are General 
Electric equipped all the way through. 

For full information, write to Section Q-19-710, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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THEY SPECIFY Vilomealte Opn vinehel cs 
FOR DEPENDABLE PROTECTION... 


IN THE EMPIRE STATE and Every whe 


IRE can do only the damage you permit it to do. If it 
destroys your possessions, it is because those possessions are 
permitted to be food for flames, and there is really 
nothing at all mysterious about the process of combustion, 
Scientists have expended considerable energy in their attempts to master 
fire, yet, at every hand stand ruins, evidence of their failure. Only protection 
from fire has been steadily advanced, and today stand as 
science’s greatest contribution to the never ending battle against fire destruction. 
The.accomplishments of , during more than sixty 
years of fire protection pioneering, spell constant advancement and 
development. The results are best measured in terms of product dependability 
and service . . . substantial reason why “Zw ‘ndlers figure more and 
more prominently as specified equipment for both old and new construc- 


tion. They’re an important investment today. . . perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 
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INVENTOR Ancet hopes his .. . 
Circular Loom Will 
Invade U. S. Market 


New looms continue to invade the 
textile field. The latest entry, now be- 
ing shown to U. S. manufacturers: A 
French circular loom (above). This loom 
is being built in limited quantities in 
France by Fayolle-Ancet & Co., of Ville- 
urbanne. The idea behind the showing 
in the Long Island City plant of Hafner 
Associates is to get manufacturing 
started here. This week several textile. 
machinery builders and other machinery 
makers were displaying a lively interest 
in the loom and what it can do. 

e Advantages—The circular loom has 
two big features: 

(1) It is capable of high production 
per machine; 100 circular looms will 
weave as much cloth as +400 conven- 
tional looms—but will require floor 
space equivalent to only 133 regular 
type machines. The new loom uses eight 
“shuttles” which operate simultane- 
ously; the conventional loom uses one. 

(2) It is less likely to damage yarn. 

Reason: Two of the three reciprocating 
motions of conventional looms are re- 
placed by gentle circular motions less 
likely to be wearing on the fibers. 
e Costs—Textile experts think the loom 
can be built for about two to three 
times the price of regular looms; they 
say that at such a price its production 
advantages could make it a — 
item in the U. S. textile-machine mar 
ket. 


NEW SYNTHETIC VARNISH 


A completely synthetic varnish has 
been made from a petroleum chemical— 
glycerol alpha allyl ether. Shell Devel- 
opment Co., research subsidiary of Shell 
Union Oil Corp:, gets the credit. 

Shell Development already has turned 
out a string of petroleum synthetics 
that can be substituted for natura] ma- 
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now NYLON xeeps a Bopy BLow 
FROM BECOMING A BLOW-OUT PUNCH 


Every time a heavily loaded tire hits 
a rock, a curb or even a deep rut, it 
takes a body blow that can lead toa 
bruise . . . and a blow-out. Such an 
impact can put a tire out of the run- 
ning ’way before its time. 

During the war, engineers found 
that nylon fibers gave airplane tires 
the strength and elasticity to absorb 
the shock when 50 tons of bomber hit 
the runway. Today’s heavy commer- 
cial transport planes land on tires in 
which the cord fabric of the carcass 
is all nylon. And now truck and pas- 
senger car tires also utilize nylon’s 
elasticity to cushion the blows they 
have to take. 

Du Pont nylon has another use in 
tires. Nylon cords are built into the 
tire as part of the carcass directly 


underneath the tread. This breaker 
strip absorbs the shock of impact... 
protects the rest of the cord body. 
The results: Danger of bruising and 
tread-separation is reduced; more tires 
can be re-capped. 

Industry is constantly finding new 
ways to improve products—or make 
new products possible—by using Du 
Pont nylon fibers. Have you checked 
up on nylon’s remarkable combina- 
tion of properties? 


NEw Bookter, “Nylon Textile Fibers in 
Industry,’ may help you estimate the 
value of these versatile fibers. For 
your copy, send request on your let- 
terhead to Nylon Division, Room 
6509. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 
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Perhaps YOU can 
profit from the properties of 
DU PONT NYLON FIBERS 


HIGH STRENGTH e LIGHT WEIGHT 
TOUGHNESS e DURABILITY 
ELASTICITY @ FLEXIBILITY 
LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
QUICK DRYING e EASY CLEANING 


RESISTANCE TO DETERIORATION BY MILDEW, 
SOM ROT, PETROLEUM OILS, AND ALKALIES 


HEAT-SETTING ADVANTAGES 


GU PONT 
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Clip this coupon— 





it can save you 
more than 61% in 


payroll handling time! 


If your payroll department has trouble in get- 
ting payrolls out on time or preparing quarterly 
reports, just clip and mail the coupon below. 
It will bring you complete information about 
Todd Payroll Systems, the time-saving, money- 
saving way to reduce costly overtime, errors and 
needless work whether you have 10 employees 
or 10,000. 

The experience of thousands of payroll 
departments throughout the country shows that 
Todd Payroll Systems cut payroll posting time 
more than 61%! Three separate operations are 
completed at one time... repeated copying is 
eliminated...quick, accurate payroll preparation 
is assured. 

Todd Payroll Systems can be used efficiently 
by any untrained clerk. No costly or cumber- 
some equipment is required, yet you save money 
and precious man-hours! And if you use book- 
keeping machines, we can show you how to 
lower forms’ cost and speed posting work. 

There is a Todd Payroll System designed 
for your needs. For complete details, without 
cost or obligation to you, just clip and mail the 
coupon. Why not do it vow, while it’s handy? 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


eT Te ET 
. ¥ : 7 
; os sie 3% 





ROCHESTER & NEW YORK oo. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me full information about 
Todd Payroll Systems that cut posting 
time more than 61%. No obligation 
on my part, of course. We post manu- 
ally (1; we post by machine (2. 


Company— 


Address. 
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terials in paint and varnish m:; 
Among them: a series of ketone sol; 
aromatic hydrocarbons, and synt 
glycerol. Glycerol alpha allyl ether, 
est of the chemicals, is made 

propylene, a petroleum gas. Acco 
to Shell, varnishes made from the 
material give a hard surface, have 
flexibility and toughness. They ca 
used on glass, wood, steel, tin, o: 
minum, 








COLOR FACSIMILE COMING 


Finch Telecommunications, Inc 
already well into production on 5,000 of 
its Colorfax recorders for receiving 
ored facsimile broadcasts (BW—Au;: 
’47,p40). The company began comnx 
cial manufacture when the Fede: 
Communications Commission rem 
the barrier on sponsored facsimile | 
grams, effective July 15. 

Finch is also making the color tra: 
mitting equipment for FM broadcaste:s 
(facsimile transmissions are confined to 
FM). The home units, priced at S| 
to $150, can be attached to any standard 
FM receiver. Finch expects to have 
some ready for the New York market 
by the time sponsored programs start. 






























Car Primper 


During final auto assembly, paint some- 
times gets chipped off metal edges—like 
those on the hood. At Chevrolet’s Flint 
(Mich.) assembly plant, a __ portable 
touch-up takes care of that. The operator 
has seven paint containers, filled with dif- 
ferent colors, Each container has a rubber 
hose, a V-shaped metal nozzle, and 2 
trigger valve. Stick mounts put the con- 
tainers far enough above the nozzle ‘0 
that the paint flows by gravity when the 
trigger is pulled. As the new car passes 
the station, the operator selects the propet 
color container, pulls the trigger, runs the 
nozzle against the chipped edge. 
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PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE 
THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 
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THE COCKER SPANIEL, American member of a family that traces back to ie. 
14th century, is still a great favorite with sportsmen. Cockers are said to be 
so named because they were first used in hunting woodcocks. Affectionate and 
merry, they are perfect family pets. 
« 
FOR ASSURANCE OF Quality the forest to the finishing room, is handled by 
: \ trained personnel in the largest Kraft pulp-to- 
7 FOR ASSURANCE OF Sarv/ce container plant in the world. 
’ e It symbolizes seventy-five years of leadership 
FOR ASSURANCE OF Far Puce in designing, engineering and producing paper 
packages... plus long experience as one of the na- 
OST corrugated containers look alike. But __tion’s larger producers of Kraft container board. 
the difference shows up in performance. You can rely on Union shield-marked boxes to 
e & The famous Union shield trade-mark is your give you quality and service at a fair price—not 


“ assurance that every step in making the box, from _ only this year but for years to come! 


‘| UNION Corrugated Containers 


: UNION BAG & Poper Corporation 


or Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GA. + GHICAGO, ILL. - TRENTON, N. J. + JAMESTOWN, N. C. (Highland Container Co., inc.) 
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Desk Unit Sends and Receives Telegrams 


Telegraph and cable service can be 
as close as the inkwell on your desk if 
you're lucky enough to get one of West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co.’s new minia- 
ture facsimile machines. The Desk-Fax, 
a simple, compact unit (10 x 1l x 7 
in.), will send out either typewritten 
messages or your longhand scribblings. 

Before the war, Western Union 
made facsimile machines that did just 
about the same job. But the units were 
large—and they used expensive elec- 
tronic equipment such as _photocells, 
inverters, and amplifiers. In the Desk- 
Fax, engineers found a way to do away 
with most of the electronic trappings. 
The solution: an adaptation of the 
original facsimile process—first _ tried 
about 75 years ago—which used wax on 
a metal plate. The new design is so 
simple that manufacturing costs were 
cut from about $400 for the old ma- 
chines to about $100 for the Desk-Fax. 

Here’s how you go about sending a 
message with the new machine: You 
type or write on a special telegraph 
blank placed over a sheet of black elec- 
trical conductor paper. The telegraph 
blank has a wax coating on the back of 
the sheet; pressure of the writing or 
typing transfers the wax from the top 
sheet to the conducting paper. The 
conducting paper is then put on the 
cylinder of the Desk-Fax. As the cylin- 
der rotates, an electric stylus travels 
over the paper, picks up impulses from 
the black areas but skips over the parts 
covered with wax. At the central tele- 
graph office, a receiving machine makes 
a reproduction of the message. It then 
goes out to the destination city over 
W. U.’s regular system. 
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The Desk-Fax becomes a receiving 
unit when the central office signals 
(by buzzing) that it has a message to 
send. The customer puts a sheet of 
gray, electrically sensitive paper on his 
cylinder and presses a button to give 
the go-ahead for the transmission. The 
electric stylus writes out the message 
in black letters on the blank, stops auto- 
matically. 

Thus, Desk-Fax serves the purpose 
of the telegraph messenger (or phone) 
for outgoing and inconling messages. 
Desk-Fax telegraph blanks have enough 
room for 150 words per sheet; the set 
will send any message up to that limit 
in 2 min. 

Western Union expects to be in 
quantity production on the sets within 
the next four or five months. Applica- 
tions for installations will be handled 
through local offices of the company; 
there is no charge to the customer other 
than the regular telegraph costs. Later 
on, the company expects to make the 
units available on a lease basis for in- 
traplant communication. Regular tele- 
graph wire is used for installation. 

e Availability: early fall. 


Magnetic Purifier 

Pulling iron or other fine magnetic 
particles out of chemicals, powders, or 
salts is a job done by a magnetic pulley 
manufactured by Eriez Mfg. Co. De- 
signed to work at the end of a belt con- 
veying system, the Puri-Pulley has its 
magnetic strength concentrated close to 
its face. Hence, metallic particles, at- 
tracted by the pulley, stick fast to the 
belt, drop into a waste receptach. 





According to Eriez, the magnetic fi 
one inch from the pulley’s surface 
about three times as strong as that 
the standard magnetic pulley. Aln 
magnets and improved design accou 
for the increased magnetic force, 
company says. 

Shaft diameters of the new unit 2 
standard; existing nonmagnetic pull: 
can be replaced with the Puri-Pul! 
without changing bearings or sh 
mounts. The magnetic field is nonek 
tric. The unit can be had in 18-in. ai 
24-in. diameters, in belt widths from | 
in. to 60 in. The company address: 59+ 
Commerce Bldg., Erie, Pa. 

@ Availability: ive to seven weeks. 
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Displays With Depth 

Colored car cards or window dis- 
plays can be turned out in three dimen 
sions with a process developed by 
Stanley Wessel & Co., 737 N. Mich 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

Wessel makes the reproductions by 
a method it calls the Tnographic Prox 
ess. This involves, first, lithographing 
the picture or drawing on a flat shect 
of cellulose-acetate plastic. The shect 
is then molded over a sculptured dic. 
The finished card combines parts of 
the sketch raised “in relief with de- 
pressed areas where samples of the 
product can be placed. 

Finishes for the displays can be 
glossy, dull, or satin. Wessel says the 
cards are unbreakable in normal use, 
washable, watetproof, scratchproof, and 
light in weight. 

e Availability: Wessel is in production 
now; deliveries will vary with the speci- 
fications for each order. 




















Neat Pump 

Compact design is highlighted in a 
hydraulic pump manufactured by Lyon- 
Raymond Corp., Madison St., Greene, 
N. Y. The power unit will develop a 
pressure of 1,600 p.s.i. 

Size is cut down by using a flange- 
mounted motor placed on top of the 
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Make it of STAINLESS STEEL! 














Make it of a Material that is Available 


Make it of ALLEGHENY METAL 


“The Time-Tested Stainless Steel’’ 





Complete technical and fabricating data— engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
Whe Nalltons Leading Producer of Hainless Keel in Alb Pome 
AL Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 














oil reservoir. Although the reservoir 
has an oil capacity of 24 gal., the ea- 
tire pump assembly is only 18} in. 
high by 124 in. in diameter. The pump 
is ready for work as soon as you con- 
nect the pressure line and plug the 
electric cable into an outlet. The motor 
is a }-hp. a.c. model, available for 110 
v., 220 v., or 440 v. service. The 
standard unit has a three-way valve for 
a single-action hydraulic cylinder. 

e Availability: four to six weeks. 













































If you have difficulty in making or 
obtaining prompt deliveries on slit- 
to-width coils or sheets, a Yoder 
rotary gang slitter may be the answer. 
In the first 100 days of operation, 
after allowing for labor cost, it repays 
your entire investment. Even if oper- 
ated near capacity for only five days 
per month, it is still highly profit- 
able, besides speeding deliveries, 
simplifying inventories and goad 
tion planning. There is a big and 
constantly growing demand for slit- 
ting service. Many Yoder slitters 
are used exclusively for this purpose. 


Yoder standardized slitters are avail- 
able in capacities up to .125” thick- 
ness, 12” to 36” width, 21 or more 
parallel cuts. Accuracy easily held 
within .004”, plus or minus, and 
even better. Larger sizes also made; 
perfected through 30 years’ active 
engineering development. 


Literature +«Recommendations- Estimates 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING 





TUBE MILL MACHINERY 








Vibration Recorder 


General Electric Co.’s engineers have 
come up with a new tool for studying 
vibration problems in factory buildings, 
gears, and motors. ‘he instrument, 
called a recording vibrometer, is about 
the size of a loaf of bread; it both 
measures and records vibrations. 

A short metal prod, which is held 
against the vibrating object, sticks out 
from the side of the vibrometer. In- 
side the instrument’s case, a moving 
sapphire point rests on moving waxed 
paper tape. The prod transmits vibra- 
tions—magnified 12 times by a spring— 
to the moving point. The point draws 
curves which show the frequency and 
the amount of vibration. A constant- 
speed motor moves the tape under the 
point and makes a timing mark on the 
tape every three seconds. G. E. is at 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

e Availability: 14 weeks. 


Box Sorter 

Containers with products of different 
sizes, brands, grades, or colors are 
sorted quickly on a box segregator devel- 
oped by Food Machinery Corp., River- 
side, Calif. The FMC Automatic Seg- 
regator is intended for use in packing 
houses, railway terminals, and ware- 
houses, and on industrial assembly lines. 
In packing houses, for example, 
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where fruit has to be sorted before final 
curing and ripening, one operator can 
do the work. Mixed boxes in singk 
file feed onto the segregating line from 
a conveyor. Near the receiving end of 
the line there is a control zone and tlx 
operator's station. As the boxes pass, 
the operator makes a selection, then 
presses the button controlling the au 
tomatic sorting of that particular clas 
sification. 

The equipment then automaticall\ 
diverts the box to its proper conveyor 
line, stocker, or storage space. Capacity 
of the equipment is limited only by 
operator-speed in selecting the boxes 
and pushing the proper buttons. Food 
Machinery says the system has been 
successfully used to sort 30 large lemon 
boxes per minute. 


e Availability: 30 days. 


Ss 


Industrial truck that combines a low- 
lift platform and a crane has been an- 
nounced by Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland. 

Air conversion unit makes a hand 
operated arbor press into an air press 
The manufacturer, Paragon Metal Prod 
ucts, 844 W. Adams St., Chicago 7 
says the unit will fit any of the popular 
sizes. 

Solvent added to regular hydraulic oils 
will dissolve sludge and gum in hy 
draulic systems. Swan-Finch Oil Corp., 
1248 Sixth Ave., New York, calls the 
product Hydro-Soly “A”. 

A pipe gasket for coupling glass 0: 
porcelain-lined pipe has a special insid 
buffer ridge. Pipe ends, when joined. 
butt against this ridge which cushions 
them from shock. Drinkwater, Inc.. 
Spring & Madison Sts., Waukegan, III. 
the manufacturer, says the Presto-Loc 
couplings will keep the pipes fron 
grinding against each other; preven‘ 
cracking and chipping. 
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y in actual service. 
A New Departure creation—working un- This year millions of cars will roll easier— 
seen yet faithfully for driving pleasure. smoother—on New Departure sealed-for-life 
Proof against neglect or wrong lubrication. No __rear wheel ball bearings. 
dirt can get in, no grease escape to cause slipping Will yours? 
brakes. No bearing adjustment needed—ever/ 
New Departure has produced over 126 million A booklet of interest to automotive designers 


self-sealed ball bearings of various types. and owners alike will be sent on request: 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 5. 


BALL BEARINGS SE 


NEW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 








MARKETING 














Murals and shopping aids featured in Von’s supermarket in Los Angeles illustrate why... 


Local Supermarkets’ Business is Growing 


Regional food chains expand, too, as Big Three national 
chains find that their long-time supremacy is weaker. 


Competition is getting tougher these 
days for the Big Three food chains 
(A. & P., Kroger, and Safeway). In 
1941, this trio did 22.4% of all grocery- 
combination store business. Last year its 
share had slipped to 17.4%. ] 

One big reason for the drop is the 
growth of a second level of bigsters: 
regional chains and local supermarkets. 
The fight is for big stakes—a $25-billion 
market. There is a third group in 
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the contest—the smaller independents. 
e New Super—This week, while the 
national chains held back their super- 
market building programs because of 
high construction costs, the Grand Un- 
ion Co., a regional chain, opened the 
biggest supermarket in the country in 
New York City. It’s a 100% self-serv- 
ice affair, with Grand Union’s own in- 
vention—the Food-O-Mat | self-service 
dry grocery counter (BW —Jun.24'47, 


p66). The market also has prepackaged 
fresh meats on a self-service basis, pro 
prietary drug items, and a confectionet 
line. Grand Union plans 15 more big. 
100% self-service markets this year. 
e Coast to Coast—Grand Union’s mov 
shifted the title to the biggest supe: 
market from the West Coast to th 
East. Von’s Grocery Co., Los Angeles, 
opened what was then the biggest supe: 
of them all early this year. It featured 
wall murals, store directories on shop- 
ping carriages, a return-bottle depart- 
ment (pictures, above). 

Two weeks ago, Food Faig Stores, Inc., 
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Philadelphia, another big regional chain, 
opened its 100th supermarket, in Atlan- 
tic City. Food Fair will spend several 
million dollars this year to revamp its 
stores and add new ones. Average an- 
nual sales per unit now are $1-million, 
not unusual among the big supers. 
A. & P.’s average is probably less than 
half that. 

e Independents—Below the big opera- 
tors are the hundreds of local super- 
markets. Independent grocers hit the 
jackpot during the war. Many used their 
new riches to go into the supermarket 
business. These Johnny-come-latelies 
are the toughest of all competition for 
the chains. They push low-priced items 
and loss-leaders, use all kinds of gim- 
micks to boost store traffic, advertise 
heavily. 

e Creeping Up—The Big Three have 
dominated the retail food trade since 
right after World War |. But since 
1941 the regional chains and the locals 
have been expanding their sales faster 
than the big national chains. 

This expansion is shown by the sales 
of 15 regional chains that publish an- 
nual reports (table, page 66). The 15 
increased their sales by an average of 
155% in the 1941-47 period. The Dept. 
of Commerce estimates that the sales 
of all chain groceries incgeased only 
125% in the same period. Industry 
estimates of increases for all regional 
and local chains and supermarkets are 
a good deal higher even than the figure 
for the 15—some say it’s as high as 
200%. 

e Local Biggies—Hundreds of these do 
not reveal their sales figures. Yet Henke 
& Pillott and J. Weingarten, Inc.—two 
who don’t—between them probably get 
50% of the grocery business in the 
Houston area. And both are expanding. 

Other comers: Food Center, St. 
Louis, which grew from 7 to 17 markets 
in six years; Red Owl Stores, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, which celebrated its 26th birth- 
day recently by opening a huge new 
combination supermarket, warehouse, 
and office (picture, page 64); Star Mar- 
kets, Boston, whose combined sales in 
four supers are gaining at the rate of 
$500,000 a vear; Wrigley’s Stores, Inc., 
Detroit; Big Bear Stores Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Milgram’s, Kansas City. 

e Why National Chains Lose Ground— 
There are a number of reasons for the 
recent slowing down of the big chains: 


e Bigness keeps them from adopting 
new trends fast. 

e Wartime regulations hit the big 
chains much harder than the little fel- 
lows. 

e The Antitrust Division has hounded 
them for 10 years in the federal courts 
(BW —Apr.14'45,p98). This is one rea- 
son they are wary of using their vast 
economic and financial power to expand 
too fast today. 

@ State loss-leader and fair-trade laws 
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Hyatt doesn’t stop with making good roller 
bearings—it maintains an Engineering Staff to 
help you. 

If you are designing a new machine or equip- 
ment—or modernizing your present design—call 
on Hyatt to help you. Hyatt experts are familiar 
with every kind of bearing problem and they'll 
come up with the right solution for you—fitting 
the bearings to the job not the job to the bearings. 

Hyatt, for fifty-six years, has supplied roller 
bearing service to automotive-industrial-agri- 
cultural-petroleum-construction and transpor- 
tation folks. May we work with you? Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 
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John Collings, Vice President of 
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says “VICTORS are 
DEPENDABLE” 


= 








Model 6-83-54 
Also available in 10-key keyboard 


**Dependability is the watch- 
word of Trans World Airline. 
Because of this, any adding 
machines we use must be re- 
lied upon constantly. We find 
Victors meet this rigid re- 
quirement.” 

Add, subtract, multiply, or 
compute credit balance—there’s 
a versatile Victor for every busi- 
ness .. . large or small. Choice 
of ten-key or full-keyboard; 
hand or electric models. 

Cushioned feather-touch keys 
for speed, accuracy. Anyone can 
operate. Compact - easily 
carried. Fully guaranteed. Na- 
tionwide service points. 

Call your Victor dealer for a 
demonstration. Consult your 
classified- phone directory, or 
write for address. 


VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINE CO. 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Manvfacturer of Adding Machines 
Now in Our Thirtieth Year 
Bak eBs Bas sane 
@ Victor Adding Machine Co. 
@ Dept. BW-7-17, Chicago 18, Ill. 
@ [1 Send free ‘Secret of Speed” booklet, 


i (1) | would like a demonstration. & 
g 

w Name........-. evccccccccccce coceee 
UNS oss ocgonscedsescapesus tune cd 
a 

City. wecceccccvcccsseses State...... 4B 
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° . . \p- Ld 
Regional Chains Outgain the “Big Three 
Sales Sales 
1941 1947 Per Cent 

Company Headquarters (Millions of dollars) Gain 

National Chains 

Great A. & P. Tea Co............ New York City........ $1,378.1 $2,545.6 84.7% 

SPEARS in ue nigare youu w ne ea 6 CNN Ee sil aneaan 302.8 754.3 149.1 
Safeway Stores, Inc.............. Oakland, Calif......... 475.1 1,037.8 118.4 

Regional Chains 
American Stores Co.............. Philadelphia........... 157.7 388 .6 146.4 
DR ke or Brooklyn, N.. Y........ 29.6 77.9% 163.2 
Colonial Stores, Inc.............. MO: VA dus cekesecs 58.1 159.5 174.5 
Dixie-Home Stores, Inc.......... Greenville, S.C........ 42:2 38.4 214.8 
First National Stores, Inc........ Somerville, Mass....... 174.4 315.9 81.1 
een A, AR os co sn vanes Coeaee nas i: 27.0 63.5 135.2 
Food Fair Stores, Inc............ Philadelphia........... 34.1 121.8 257.2 
Se ei aera eee eae New York City........ 39.6 99.8 149.5 
OE WG sa o's 6 ve tiewspestee Barrington, Ill......... 41.7 130.9 213.9 
Lucky Stores, Inc... .......0.50. Oakland, Calif......... 5.5 26.0 372.7 
Market Basket (Calif.)........... Pasadena, Calif........ 8.4 13.2* 57.1 
IRE BOG. os basco 5 cnccvns COMMENDS os i oasis sess’ 72.2 217.9 201.8 
Red Owl Stores, Inc............. Minneapolis........... 18.2 61.0 293.5 
ee Ce ee errr Ea eee pe 26.4T 42.5t 61.0 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Co....... Jacksonville, Fla....... 10.6 69.9 559.4 

* 19406, Tt Years ended June 30. 








have taken some advantage away from 
the big boys. They can’t afford either 
to break or to fight these laws. 

e The Federal Trade Commission has 
been torpedoing quantity discounts and 
advertising allowances. Thus, former 
buying advantages of the biggest chains 
are no more; all direct buyers are on 
practically the same basis. 

e Increased labor costs or unionization 
have hit all the big chains. But many 
local supers are still not unionized. 


e Building Costs—During the war years 
there was little building of new supers 
because of restrictions on construction. 
Since then, however, about 1,200 new 
markets have been built, most of them 
for the regional chains and the inde- 
pendents. This year about 800 more 
will go up. 

Despite the fact that it costs around 
$500,000 to build, equip, and stock a 
medium-sized supermarket, the smaller 
chains and independents are continuing 
to expand. But Sanson these new mar- 
kets is becoming a problem. Most of 
the chains have borrowed money, or is- 
sued stock or debentures during the last 
two years. Last year, for the first time, 
the smaller operators began to borrow 
money, too. Some of them sold stock 
locally. 

A growing practice is to set up a real- 
estate subsidiary that owns all property 
and fixed assets. This leaves free the 
operating company’s capital for buying 
the necessary inventory that today 1s so 
high-priced. 

& New Fields—Supers are adding lots of 
new lines. Many of them are already in 
liquor. Proprietary drugs and cosmetics 
departments are growing fast all over 
the country. Sometimes a super will 





get into dry goods or sports and work 
clothing. 

The regional chains and locals are in- 

veterate experimenters. Often their pio- 
neering is later adopted by the big 
chains. 
e Prepackaged Meat—This happened, 
for instance, in the sale of prepackaged 
fresh meats on a self-service basis (BW— 
Oct.25'47,p62). Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago meat packer, reports that there are 
178 full and 5,000 partial self-service 
meat installations in operation. Of the 
former, 115 are in local supermarkets, 
57 in regional chains, only six in na- 
tional chains, Heaviest concentration of 
this new business is in Southern Califor- 
nia and Texas where the big independ- 
ent supermarkets are powerful. 

Another example: Weingarten’s, in 
Houston, has added a big line of house- 
wares. Joe Weingarten boasts that he 
sold nine carloads of aluminum ccok- 
ing utensils last year, 50,000 sets of 
glassware in a recent special offering—all 
on a self-service basis. 

A third: Packard-Bamberger & Co., 
Hackensack (N. J.) food super is ex- 
perimenting with the idea of becoming 
a self-service department store, too. 
© Controversy—Some executives of the 
big chains believe that the independent 
supermarkets may be merchandising 
themselves out of the grocery business. 
The Supers think otherwise. They have 
heavy investments in their big markets. 
they say, and must get big daily store 
traffic to keep them on a profitable basis. 
e One Gainer—The growth of the re- 
gional chains and local supermarkets is 
a boon for national brand products. 
True, the national chains carry adver- 
tised brands; and one—Kroger—is_push- 
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Alwaus Firsts ‘in ., 
YoungstownRopeWire J 
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a Wire Rope Information Bureau 


make a product carefully balanced as to 


9 
Neptune Ss Workshop strength, flexibility, and toughness. 
When you need wire rope, specify that 
it be woven from Yolectro High Carbon 
In the shipyards, steel cable must Rope Wire. Then you can depend on your 
be of proven, dependable quality. It must cable’s having those essential qualities 
have plenty of extra strength forcontinuous you want. 
lifting of many-ton Toads. It must flow over 
sheaves fast, smoothly, with never a kink. 


It must have long life. 
Much of the steel cable used in "Nep- Y O U N C7 Ss aT O ss 

tune’s workshops” is fabricated from Yo- THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 

lectro High Carbon Rope Wire. Like all sENERAL OFFICES - YOUNGSTOWN }, OHIO: ~ 

other Youngstown wire mill products, this lew York C 

wire is of finest quality steel, refined, 

rolled and drawn to rigid specifications, to 
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Don’t let high grinding costs throw profits 
for a loss. Discover the economical, produc- 
tion-boosting performance of Simonds Grind- 
ing Wheels — precision made production 
tools—increasing output, cutting costs and 
often replacing many more expensive ma- 
chining methods used in industry. A survey 
by a Simonds Abrasive engineer may reveal 
where they fit into your operations. 

It costs nothing. Write. 


SIMONDS 


EXECUTIVES! Send for free ABRASIVE CO. 


Data Book. Informative . . equips you to 
“talk shop” on grinding. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MEMBERS OF SIMONDS FAMOUS FAMILY OF CUTTING TOOLS 





SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY, TACONY & FRALEY STS., PHILA. 37, PA. 





ing them hard (BW —Oct.11'47,p6: 
But as often as not, they tend to pli. 
their own brands hardest. On the oth: 
hand, none of the local supermark« 

and few of the regional chains ha, 

private brands. Almost all of their i: 
creased sales are going to the makers o: 
national brands. 


FTC Cracks Down 
On Free Goods Offers 


Many advertisers who have bee: 

making hay with offers of free good 
may have to give their sales copy quit: 
a rewrite—or even look around for som« 
new appeals. That’s the warning flashec 
last week by the Federal Trade Com 
mission when it issued complaints oi 
unfair trade practices against four New 
York book publishers. 
e Big Names—The lure of free books 
has long been a mainstay of the big 
volume publishers. But now FTC say 
that the whole idea is illegal; that “fre« 
books,”” “bonus books,” ‘“‘book divi 
dends,” and the like are no such thing 
at all; that such hard-selling phrases arc 
deceptive to the customer. 

Further, FTC has issued its com- 
plaints against some of the biggest 
names in the mass-sales book business: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., and its subsidi- 
ary, Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
Walter J. Black, Inc., trading as the 
Classics Club and the Detective Book 




















An Ancient Facade ... 


Time mellows a loi cf thiags, including 
rare wines, fine tobac-o:. ard mahogany 


end-tables. Time didn: “* -ch, how 
ever, for the care-worn st 4 “i and in 
terior of Rifkin & Gran: ‘c” “= $pe- 
cialty store in Trenton (N. j.,... ~ did 
something about it. Last wee. - . 
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Club; Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc.; 
and Cadillac Publishing Co. 

e January Decision—These complaints 
are the first big action taken by FTC 
on free goods since January when, over 
the dissents of commissioners Mason 
and Freer, the commission decided that 
the word free meant “a gift or gratuity.” 
FTC ruled: You can’t truthfully say that 
a thing is free to the customer if the 
customer has to buy something else to 
get the “free goods’’—or “is required to 
erform some service. 

Further, said FTC: A manufacturer 

can’t say he is giving retail salesmen 
something “free” if the salesmen must 
sell a specified quantity of the manu- 
facturer’s product. 
e Tightening Up—In other words, the 
January decision said that all “free” 
offers are illegal unless they refer to 
outright gifts. Before that it outlawed 
“free” offers only if they could be 
proved unfair to the customer by fur- 
ther tests. 

For instance, such an offer would 
have been held illegal even before Janu- 
ary (1) if the seller recovered any of the 
cost of the free goods directly from the 
immediate transaction; (2) if he substi- 
tuted an inferior product to cover the 
cost of the free goods; (3) if he raised 
the regular selling price of his product 
for the same purpose. 

If free offers passed such tests, they 
were O.K.’d under the old ruling. So a 
lot of cases once dropped by FTC are 
directly in the line of fire today. 





... Gets a Facelifting 


At the Store Modernization Show in New 
York, Rifkin & Grannick won itself a prize. 
The store’s recent remodeling took first 
honors in a nationwide contest sponsored 
by the show. Judges picked the shop’s new 
layout as the best job of local store modem- 
ization completed since Jan. 1, 1947. 
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In these days of ever-increasing display mer- 
chandising, it’s more important than ever that 
your products reach the dealer and consumer 
as attractive as when they leave your plant. 


Your nearest Gaylord Sales Office will show 
you how Gaylord Boxes can reduce damage 
claims and help to protect your good will. 
Call them. 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
Folding Cartons 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 


Kraft Paper and Specialties © 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York °* Chicago ¢ San Francisco °* Atlanta * New Orleans 
Jersey City * Seattle * Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland 
Minneapolis * Detroit Jacksonville ¢ Columbus ° Fort Worth 
Tampa ¢ Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklohoma City 
Greenville * Portland ¢ St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas 
City * Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven 
Appleten © Hickory ¢ Greensboro © Sumter ¢ Jackson © Miami 
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Dollars to doughnuts 


your attitude is “Show me!” Because 
the Buell van Tongeren Cyclone is so 
different its promise of better service 
on your job is important. Size, shape 
and proportion give it not only a de- 
cided efficiency advantage, but an 
assured freedom from plugging that 
is most important. And only the van 
Tongeren System has the “Shave-Off” 
which is the “pay-off” in any dust col- 
lection apparatus. The facts are mar- 
shalled for easy reading in a new 32 
page catalog. Write: Buell Engineer- 
ing Co., 60 Wall Tower, New York 5, 
New York. 
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Shifts in Beer Picture 


Big increase in packaged beer’s share of market has accom- 
panied a sharp drop in number of brewing companies. Small 
brewers find the going rough, but they have some advantages. 


If you are an average American, you 

drank 18.5 gal. of beer last year. That 
was more suds than you had consumed 
in a long time—in fact, since 1914, 
when you guzzled a mammoth 21 gal. 
This year the brewmasters hope you'll 
set a new record, topping even the 1914 
figure. 
e Consumption Off—Chances are you 
won't quite make it. Beer consumption 
for the first quarter of 1948 was up only 
1.9% over the same period in 1947. 
Consumption wavered in April, and in 
May it dropped 10.1% below the previ- 
ous year, turning the first-quarter gain 
into a five-month loss of 1.5%. 

Observers in the beer trade blame 
brewery strikes during April and May 
and a cold, rainy spring for the nose- 
dive. Now they look hopefully for hot 
weather to bring a resumption of the 
upward sales trend (chart, left). 

e Fewer Brewers — Another, steadier 
change in the brewing business has been 
going on for the last decade—a decrease 
in the number of companies making 
beer (chart, right). From a total of 700 
brewing companies operating in 1936, 
the number dipped to 464 in 1947. 
Trade estimates place the number actu- 
ally in operation today at some 425. 

Last week the number of American 
brewers decreased by one more com- 
pany: Tivoli Brewing Co., Detroit, paid 
$1,075,000 for the Aztec Brewing Co., 


in San Diego, Calif. This makes ‘Tivoli 
the second brewing company in recent 
months to buy a spot in the California 
sunshine. Earlier this year Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. bought the lucrative Los Ange- 
les Brewing Co. (BW—May29’48,p84). 
e Nearer the Top—Last year Tivoli occu- 
pied 34th place (in sales) among U. S. 
brewers, having coaxed its volume from 
247,000 bbl. in 1941 to 631,000 bbl. in 
1947. The addition of Aztec’s 300,000- 
bbl. plant (which has been operating at 
60% of capacity) could move Tivoli 15 
to 20 rungs up the sales ladder. ‘Tivoli 
is financing the purchase with a $1.>5- 
million loan from Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. 

Tivoli now distributes in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, New York, Pennsy!- 
vania, and West Virginia. By buying 
Aztec (which will continue to produce 
“ABC” beer, but with a new “Altes 
lager” formula), Tivoli is practicing what 
it has long preached: The best way to 
conduct a brewing operation is to supply 
local markets at local prices. Aztec is the 
only brewery in San Diego county, 
which has a population of 500,000; and 
the 4-million-person Los Angeles market 
is only 128 miles away. 

e Spot for Small Brewers—The shrink- 
ing number of U. S. breweries has 
prompted many observers to ask: Does 
this trend signal the end of the local 
brewer? Will he be replaced by the big 
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shipping brewers? Most of the beer 
trade thinks not. There will always be, 
it says, a place for the small brewer— 
if he can lick some problems currently 
plaguing him. 

At first glance the small brewer's 
sosition looks good. In his own region 
he still outsells nationally advertised 
beers. In Omaha, Neb., for instance, 
three local breweries (Storz, Metz, and 
Falstaff—a St. Louis brewer with a plant 
in Omaha) supply 74.5% of the city’s 
beer. The rest of the sales are divided 
among a dozen or more out-of-state 
brewers. 

e Darker Side—The over-all picture, 
however, is darker. In 1941, the four 
biggest shipping brewers (Schlitz, Pabst, 
Ballantine, Anheuser-Busch) sold 15.3% 
of the national market; last vear their 
percentage had inched up to 17.7%. 

Several veasts are working to cut 
down the regional brewer's hold on his 
market. One is his inability to match 
the big brewers’ outlays for advertising 
and promotion. The shipping brewer 
counts on his volume and premium 
price to pay for his campaigns in na- 
tional media. 

What the local brewer saves in trans- 
portation costs, he uses to sell his beer 
at a lower price. At the same time, his 
fixed costs per unit are much higher 
because he has a far smaller volume. 
Thus, he seldom can afford to launch 
too ambitious an advertising program. 

The big brewer can market his by- 

products effectively—by turning his sur- 
plus brewers’ yeast into vitamins and 
expensive drugs. The local beermaker 
can’t afford the laboratories necessary to 
exploit his byproducts. So he sells them 
cheaply for use as a high-protein animal 
feed. 
e Wartime Mistake—Many local brew- 
ers called another disadvantage down 
on their own heads through their war- 
time sales strategy. During the war, 
brewers were limited in the amount of 
grain they could use. Some smaller 
brewers, however, had slightly more 
lenient restrictions. So they began to 
take over part of the shipping brewers’ 
market. 

To make a fast dollar, they shipped 
their beer all over the country—and sold 
it for a good profit as a “premium” beer. 
Some let the quality of their beer slip. 
Their biggest mistake, however, was in 
neglecting their home markets. Now 
many local wholesalers and dealers who 
couldn’t get the home product during 
the war vears have told the local brewer 
to pour his suds in the sink—while they 
handle a competitive brew. 

Local brewers have lost one other ad- 
vantage. In the old days, they used to 
supply local taverns and saloons with 
equipment in return for the privilege of 
being exclusive supplier. Now unfair- 
trade-practice laws—and customers with 
tastes whetted by advertising of national 
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PRIVATE PLANES :.:. 


SAFE -FAST- ECONOMICAL 


eee TFHEY’RE GOOD BUSINESS 


More and more companies and individuals are finding 
personal or executive planes a sound business investment. 
In the new 1948 models (the great majority of which are 
powered by Continental) you'll find a plane with the 
range, speed and capacity that meets your travel needs. 
Why not drop in on the Continental dealer at you near- 
est airport? See the planes he has, take a flight, and talk 
over this business of flying. Let him show you how the 
safety, economy and speed of this most modern form of 


transportation makes it good business to fly. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





46 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 


TRUCKS TRACTORS OIL PUMPS WATER PUMPS 
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You Don’t Need 
A Two-Acre Plant 
To Need TELETALK. 


Ask A Graybar Dealer 


Whether your 
operations em- 
brace a two- 
room office, or 
a two-acre lay- 
out like the 
Alberene Stone Corporation 
{see opposite page) thereisa“*Teletalk” 
installation which will add to the effic- 
iency of every day’s work. 

« Graybar Houses located in 101 key 
cities will refer you to their dealers, 
who are fully equipped by 
training and experience por 
to survey ie needs eG * a 
and recommend 
a “Teletalk”’ sys- 
tem exactly to 
meet your require- 











ments... . all 

without obligation. 

a Why not talk toa Graybar 
es dealer to find out... to- 





day .. . just how much 
unprofitable hunting 
and confusion ‘*Tele- 
talk” can eliminate 
from your business? 
If you do not find a 
Graybar dealer or Local 
Office listed in your 
phone book, write to the 
Graybar address below. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
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lelet talk 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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breweries—have pretty much put a stop 
to this. 

@ Research Lack—Lack of adequate mar- 
ket research also tends to put the local 
brewer behind the competitive eight- 
ball. A recent study in American Brewer 
shows that the seasonal structure of the 
beer industry is changing. The seasonal 
fluctuation in packaged beer is shifting 
faster than in draught beer. Moreover, 
the summer peak in beer consumption 
seems to be widening into the late 
spring and early fall. 

e Draught Beer Off—There has been a 
marked shift in popularity from draught 
to packaged beer in recent years. In 
1934, 75% of beer sales were draught; 
now 68% of all beer is sold in bottles 
or cans. More and more of it is being 
sold through grocery stores and other 
nontavern outlets. Griesedieck Bros. 
Brewery, St. Louis, reports that its sales 
of beer in groceries, drug stores, and 
delicatessens have doubled since the 
war, trebled since 1935. This nontavern 
business now accounts for 30% of Grie- 
sedieck beer sales. 

Some beer men argue that grocery- 

store beer purchases, being made mostly 
by women, will tend to favor nationally 
advertised products. Others claim that 
the penny-wise housewife will buy a 
local beer because of its lower price. 
e The Regional Factor—Despite the cat- 
alog of factors working against the 
regional brewer, there are a couple work- 
ing for him: 

(1) Regional taste is a strong one. 
Beermakers say that people living in 
cold climates prefer heavier beers, with 


a stronger hop flavor and a higher .\co. 
hol content. Warm climates tivo; 
lighter beers. The big shipping bre ver. 
therefore, is faced with the proble:) of 
trying to please everyone with one for. 
mula. The regional brewer can suit hi; 
brew to the taste of the community 

(2) State laws on bottle sizes, taxes. 
licenses, etc., also protect the |oca| 
brewer in many parts of the country- 
besides California. Ohio, for instaiice, 
does not permit beer to be sold in bot. 
tles smaller than 12 0z. Goebel Brew- 
ing Co., Detroit, which has built up a 
big acceptance for its 7-oz. bottle in 
Michigan and neighboring states, is 
thus denied entry to Ohio in its 
tomary container. 

Price also favors the local brewer. 8 
cause of freight and advertising costs, 
the shipping brewer cannot compete 
pricewise; he is forced to rely on his 
reputation to keep the customers buy- 
ing at his premium price. 

e Needed: New Methods—Regional and 
shipping brewers have some problems 
in common. One of the main ones is 
the old-fashioned approach to_ their 
business. Many companies still consider 
beermaking an esoteric craft; they ad- 
here religiously to the same inefficient 
methods used by nineteenth century 
German brewmasters. 

The larger breweries are gradualh 
bringing in new production-line meth- 
ods for turning out the suds. In many 
breweries the chemist is replacing the 
brewmaster as top production man. ‘The 
brewmaster merely carries out the chem- 
ist’s instructions. 


& 





Housing Shortage Aids Admen 


offered window space to apartment-hunting 
Wayne Pritchard. Pritchard, who had ad- 
vertised for a place to live, now has one, 
complete with furniture, furnishings, run- 
ning water, telephone—and plenty of curi- 
ous onlookers. 


Thinking up a new idea for a show win- 
dow every week is a tough job. And some- 
times display men crack under the strain. 
In Sioux Falls, S. D., last week, an idea- 
hungry official of Shriver-Johnson depart- 
ment store neared the snapping point, 
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Two acres of plant reduced to arm’s length by the use of Teletalk 


Spread over a two-acre area near Scuyler, Va., the office build- 
ings, mill and quarries of the Alberene Stone Corporation once 
made “hunting down” individuals a time-consuming process. 
Now, with “Teletalk”’ stations located at 23 strategic points, 
Mill Superintendent R. O. Kirby talks with the sawing room, 
crating room... with every department of the business... 
instantly, without leaving his desk. 
“Teletalk” is being used every few minutes for a wide variety 
of questions and answers,” Vice President H. M. Matthews 
says.“‘It has streamlined our operations tremendously, saved 
everybody’s time and kept people on the job” 
“Teletalk” intercommunication is ideally adaptable for 
out-of-way places covering large areas. Let an experienced 
“Teletalk” dealer tell you about other companies that have 
There’s a “Teletalk” installation to meet saved by installing this system. There is a “Teletalk” dealer 
the needs of ony business — large or small, or distributor near you. Look in your classified telephone 
directory .. . or write us. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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Established 1909 


Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation 
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SLY Dust Collector on roof at Pinkerton 
Tobacco Co. piont. 





Tobacco cleaning machines with dust 
pipes fo Collector. 


@ In its modern plant at Toledo, the 
Pinkerton Tobacco Company cleans and 
stems tobacco for sweetened scrap chew- 
ing tobacco. This would be a dusty oper- 
ation—"air washing” the tobacco leaves 
—were it not for the SLY Dust Collector. 


Suction pipes connected to each cleaning 
and separating machine carry off dust 
blown from the leaves along with small, 
unusable tobacco particles to the SLY 
Dust Collector on the roof. The result is 
(1) improved quality of product (2) re- 
duced manpower requirements for plant 
clean-up (3) dust-free working conditions. 


Sly Dust Control Systems 
are used to control more 
than 100 kinds of dusts in 
all kinds of manufacturing 
operations. Ask for Bulle- 
f 7 tin 98 and tell us your 

‘ dust problem. Our ex- 
perience with thou- 
sands of installations is 
at your disposal. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York ¢ Chicago « St. Lovis 
Philadelphia « Minneapolis « Birmingham 
Cincinnati « Los Angeles « Rochester « Toronto 
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N ITS STARKEST sense, mar- 

keting is materials handling. 

Once it’s. made, a package of 
breakfast food is just that. You 
can’t add to its vitamins, its taste, or 
its crispness. All you can do there- 
after is shunt it into the reach of 
consumers, and urge them to buy 
it. 

Some interesting data is now pil- 
ing up at the University of Illinois, 
at Urbana, on marketing as a ma- 
terials handling proposition. The 
author of most of it is Dr. Paul D. 
Converse, professor of marketing. 
As the result of studies on retail 
trade areas (BW—Oct.26'46,p79), 
Converse has devised a_ general 
formula to indicate where to push 
various types of goods—and where 
not to. 

To some extent, Converse’s work 
comes down to statistical confirma- 
tion of common sense. But in view 
of the number of retailers and man- 
ufacturers who annually fail, the 
formula is at least worth looking at 
before making decisions. 


HE CONVERSE FORMULA 

starts with the following basic 
propositions: 

(1) There are three types of trad- 
ing centers: One is a “primary cen- 
ter’—usually in a bigger city, and 
notable for its stock of relatively ex- 
pensive fashion merchandise. An- 
other is the “secondary center”— 
usually in smaller towns where 
stores sell in the popular-price 
range. The third is the “village” 
or “neighborhood center” selling 
for the most part bulk and con- 
venience goods. 

(2) There are four categories of 
consumer goods: fashion; service; 
bulk; convenience. 

(3) There is a two-fold law of 
retail “gravitation”: The bigger a 
city, the more trade it will draw; 
but its hold on consumers dimin- 
ishes in direct proportion to the in- 
crease in distance. 


UPPOSE, now, that you are 
bringing out a line ot washing 
machines, and that it’s your first 
experience in the field. Should you 
try to get retail outlets in all three 
types of trading centers—an expen- 
sive business—or stick only to one 
or two types of area? 
By working a sort of calculus on 
his three propositions, Converse 


comes up with the following gen- 
eral rules: 

If your product is quality fash- 
ion merchandise, stick to primary 
retail centers. Quality fashion goods 
include high-style clothing, furni- 
ture and furnishings, jewelry, gift 
merchandise, furs. The purchase of 
such goods requires considerable de- 
liberation on the part of the buyer; 
so she will be willing to do some 
traveling to get what she wants. 
(But if you sell cheap fashion stuff— 
hosiery, for instance—distribute it 
everywhere.) 

If your product classifies as serv- 
ice goods, sell in both primary and 
secondary centers. This includes 
autos, tractors, farm implements, 
refrigerators, radios, washers, house- 
hold appliances. Although pur- 
chases here involve good-sized out- 
lays, the merchandise is standard. 
The buyer has no advantage to 
travel far to get it. And he defi- 
nitely wants to have a dealer close 
by for servicing and repairs. Don’t 
hit the very small trading areas, 
though—there isn’t enough business 
there to make it pay. 

If your product is bulk goods, 
get as wide a distribution as possi- 
ble. This includes coal, fuel oil, 
feeds, and building materials such as 
lumber, brick, and cement. Delivery 
expenses here are big; hence retail 
outlets should be close to the con- 
sumer. (Makers of bulk goods some- 
times avoid the beara of wide 
distribution by working through 
agents or drop shippers.) 

If your product is convenience 
merchandise, distribute everywhere. 
This includes gasoline and oil, 
drugs, groceries, notions, hardware, 
candy, work clothing, toilet articles. 
Standardization (including standard 
prices) is the chief characteristic of 
these goods. Hence the consumer 
shops he them as near by as possi- 
ble. (Here again, since it’s a head- 
ache to get wide distribution, many 
manufacturers take a simple way out 
—they let the wholesalers do the 
job). 


ONVERSE’S | yardstick, of 
course, will work for a retailer 
as well as a manufacturer. That is, 
a merchant who is thinking about 
selling mink coats in Pecatonica, 
Ill., had better think again; what he 
should be selling is nylon hose and 
housedresses. 
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Office of James A. Hart, Hotels Ambassador, Chicago 


To 


FIBERGLAS* 


.--the firesafe featherweight that soaks up noise 


No sounding-board ceiling 
here! Distracting, nerve- 
racking noises are absorbed 
by Fiberglas Acoustical Tile, 
the lightest weight firesafe 
acoustical tile made. 

Besides having high co- 
officients of sound absorption, Fiberglas Acoustical 
Tile delivers a combination of bonus advantages not 
found in any other material. For example, it is rated 

_ “incombustible”’ under Federal specification tests, and 
> weighs less than a pound per square foot in 1“ thickness. 
' The importance of firesafety in acoustical tile 
7 cannot be exaggerated. Besides contributing to 
' the over-all safety of the building, it may affect in- 
» surance rates and simplify. precautionary measures, 


such as sprinklers, prescribed by building codes. 

Fiberglas Acoustical Tile is easily supported by 
standard adhesives—stays put. Because it will not 
swell, shrink, warp or buckle with moisture changes, 
this lightweight tile is ideal for use with mechanical 
systems in suspended ceilings. The face and beveled 
edges of the tile are attractively finished and provide 
good light reflectivity—an aid to over-all illumination. 

Fiberglas Acoustical Board—a long-span unit for 
use with troffer lighting—provides the same com- 
bination of advantages. 

Speak to your architect or building superintendent 
about Fiberglas Acoustical Tile or Board. For name 
of nearest approved applicator, write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches 
in principal cities. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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*Fiberglas is the trade-mark 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a 
variety of products made of 
or with glass fibers by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
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: BUILDING INSULATION - ACOUSTICAL TILE AND BOARD + ROOF INSULATION 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


¢ MEMBRANE FABRIC + ALSO BASIC MATERIALS FOR SIDING, ETC. 








BOOK REVIEW 














Modern assembly line began in early packing houses, says In Swift & Co.’s up-to-date plants, principle of the 
book, “Mechanization Takes Command” overhead conveyor is still much in evidence 


























Pig-scraping machine was supposed to help make packing a Despite machines, some operations at Swift are best 
TODAY 


completely mechanized process performed by skilled human hands 





With mechanization of packing, the tin can came into TODAY Swift’s Premium slab bacon is nimbly wrapped and 
the picture. Wilson & Co. pioneered here tied for easy handling by retailers 
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RESU LT: Ford (Mercury) assembly lines owe their origin to the packing house, still give clews to. . . 


Mechanization: Where It Came From 


Basic knowledge that makes it possible is age-old. But it 
took the U. S. to make use of it. Packing, auto industries led. 


Assembly lines this week were hum- 
ming into the last half of a very busy, 
prosperous 1948. 

Amid the pleasant whir, businessmen 

can take a look at a mammoth (743- 
page) family album which shows where 
this enormous parade of machinery be- 
gan, where it might be going. Com- 
piled by a historian, architect, lecturer, 
and author—Dr. Siegfried Giedion—the 
album is entitled ‘‘Mechanization Takes 
Command.” Oxford University Press, 
New York, publishes it at $12.50. It’s 
well worth it. 
e Historical Picture—Rummaging into 
history, Giedion reminds the reader that 
the basic stuff of mechanization is age- 
old. The wedge, the screw, the wheel 
and axle, the lever, the pulley, and 
power from water, vacuum, or pressure 
were all known to the ancients. But 
“they possessed an inner orientation, an 
outlook on life different from ours.” 

Thus, until around 1700, men used 
machinery chiefly for (1) warfare, or (2) 
stunt stuff—a mechanical flutist, for in- 
stance, which “‘possessed lips that 
moved, a moving tongue that served as 
the air-flow valve, and movable fingers 
whose leather tips opened and closed 
the stops of the flute.” 

Then came the age of rationalism— 
the belief in change and_ progress. 
Scholars grew curious about movement, 
about dissection. Those two concepts, 
thinks Giedion, are the spiritual soil 
from which the assembly line sprang. 
¢ U.S. Led—The United States is the 
true fatherland of mechanization, for, 
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during much of its early history, Amer- 
ica had a shortage of labor. Skilled 
workers were always scarce. Wages, com- 
pared to the rest of the world, were sky- 
high. So manufacturers tinkered with 
machines to fill the human vacuum. 

The No. 1 successful pioneer in 

mechanization was Oliver Evans. In 
1785 he rigged up a system of belt, 
screw, and bucket conveyors to create 
the first automatic flour mill. E'very- 
body said it would flop. Instead, it 
worked beautifully and Evans got a pat 
ent on it. Not long after, sheepish mill- 
ers appealed to Congress to kill the 
patent because it was “oppressive.” 
Evans’ mill much for them, 
his patent royalties too large. 
e Impetus From Packers—But it was the 
packinghouse industry that became the 
real granddad of mass production. The 
reason for its parenthood is simple: 

Unlike European farmers, the Amer- 
ican variety let their pigs roam free in 
the forests, multiply like mad. In fall, 
the farmers rounded them up, sent them 
to the packinghouses. Result: “‘Masses 
of highly perishable products had to-be 
processed with all possible haste. This 
led to a minute division of labor, step 
by step.” 

Cincinnati was the major U. S. pack- 
ing center until around 1860. There 
some mechanization—notably the over- 
head conveyor (picture, page 76)—and a 
high division of labor were firmly estab- 
lished. 

e Carrying It Further—Then Chicago 
took over as meat capital. If Cincin- 


was too 


nati had a bad seasonal problem, Chi 
cago’s was much worse. It drew its raw 
materials from an ever-widening area as 
the railroads pushed west. So seasonal 
peaks were even higher. And the dressed 
meat had to be shipped to a broader 
market. Refrigeration was one answe! 
to the problem. Stepping up plant speed 
was another. 

Gustavus F. Swift and Philip D 

Armour were the first to bring packing 
in all its phases to a fast-moving, com 
pletely integrated business. Swift gets 
the major credit from Giedion—in part 
because of Swift’s pioneering in réfrig 
eration. Of him, Giedion says: He “suc 
ceeded because of his powerful analvt: 
cal gifts joined to a boldness for daring 
construction.” 
e Autos’ Contribution—l'rom the pack- 
ers, the auto industrv—with Ford in 
the van—copied the assembly line. In 
particular, the carmakers are indebted 
to the packers for: (1) the use of the 
convevor system: (2) division of labor; 
(3) scientific management. 

And the auto makers vastly improved 
the assembly line, cutting down on labor 
much more than the packers. This they 
could do because they were working 
with metal, wood, glass. The packers’ 
raw material is organic—a carcass. There- 
fore, eventually a limit is reached as to 
what a machine can do to it. 
e Field by Field—In barely a 
mechanization has completely pervaded 
American work and life. Giedion traces 
the ramifications extensively. He follows 
them far in agriculture, in the making 
of locks, furniture and home furnish- 
ings, household appliances—even the 
bath. 


Illustrations are used liberally to show 


century, 
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HACKNEY 
STAINLESS STEEL 
BEER KEGS 





Model 5-520 
Made in half-barrel size 


yet 





























4 Here it is! The new Hackney 
Stainless Steel Beer Keg—sturdy, light- 
weight, handsome in appearance; and 
constructed according to proved design 
principles in continuous use since 
beer was legalized in 1933. 
And look at the features! No pitching 
required. Light weight—approximately 
31 pounds. Foot ring construction 
makes it easy to grip. Sturdy, stainless 
steel construction—reinforced with rolling hoops and protection 
rings of stainless steel—maximum resistance to corrosion and 
pitting. Fast and easy to ciean. Uniform capacity. Quickly 
identified by embossed name in foot ring. Provides top 
protection for beer. 
See what Hackney Stainless Steel Beer Kegs can do for you. They 
assure many savings—long, trouble-free service. Send 
today for the descriptive bulletin. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 ¢ 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 13 
208 S. LaSalle St., Roors 2072, Chicago 4 » 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 





Hackney 
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historical developments and _ tre:.\s. 
(The ones in the chapter on “| hic 
Mechanization of the Bath” have t 
seen to be appreciated.) 

e Recent ‘Trend—Since 1920, vs 
Giedion, the march of mechanizat: )y 
has been toward the domestic fr 
The kitchen has had a thorough going 
over, is becoming a virtual factory wth 
fans, toasters, automatic stoves, juiccrs, 
mixers. 

In turn, that’s had an effect on t)ic 
canning industry: “As the kitchen grows 
more strongly mechanized, the stronger 
grows the demand for processed or 
ready-made foods.” 

So also, in other phases of person 

life, the machine forges ahead—via cha 
restaurants, movies, radio and televisi 
autos, household appliances. 
e@ What of the Future?—And there’s no 
end in sight. In fact, says Giedion, thic 
mere replacement of the human hand 
by the machine is already getting to be 
tame stuff. The new frontier is “inter- 
vention into the substance of organic as 
well as of inorganic nature. 

“In the inorganic, it is the explora 
tion of the structure of the atom. . . 

“One sphere is already taking clearer 
shape: one that intervenes directly into 
organic substance. Here the demand for 
production delves into the springs of 
life, controls generation and procreation, 
influences growth, alters structures and 
species. Death, generation, birth, habitat 
undergo rationalization, as in the later 
phases of the assembly line. The host 
of unknowns that these processes  in- 
volve makes uneasiness hard to dis 


} 
{ 


a 
e Conclusion—What, then, of uneasi- 
ness? 


Giedion takes that up in the short, 
10-page conclusion of the book. To the 
businessman, after being treated to 700) 
pages of fascinating text and pictures, 
it may sound vague, lame. Giedion 
simply says that faith in progress is 
dead, that “our period demands a typ 
of man who can restore the lost 
equilibrium between inner and outer 
reality.” It sounds a little like asking for 
the moon. 
¢ Personal Background—Giedion was 
born in Switzerland in 1894, and stud 
ied engineering so he could take over his 
father’s textile mill. Then he changed 
his mind, decided to be a historian. His 
studies in the history of art convinced 
him that there is an inter-relationship 
between all human activities, that an 
artist is influenced by the machine, just 
as the machine is influenced by the 
artist. 

From this concept, he evolved what 
he calls “anonymous history.” This is 
“the slow shaping of daily life,”’ the 
chronicling of “how our contemporary 
life, with its mixture of constituent and 
chaotic elements, came about.” His new 
work is in that vein. 
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FURNITURE 





MODERN TREND, exemplified by this Phoenix Chair Co, dinette suite, continues to 


grow as Chicago’s summer show features . . . 


More Medium-Priced Goods 


Manufacturers bring out lines in secondary price brackets 
for first time since 1942. But filled pipelines keep buyers from 
splurging on purchases. “Normal” is back again. 


Furniture men in Chicago this week 

and last for the summer show found 
themselves at the slowest market since 
the war. Each semi-annual show since 
war's end has been billed as the first 
normal postwar market. But this sum- 
mer the market was highly competitive 
for the first time. 
e More in Medium—The top news: 
There are more medium- and _ lower- 
priced furniture lines than at any mar- 
ket since 1942. Manufacturers have not 
lowered price tags on higher quality 
furniture. But in many cases they have 
added new designs to their lines in the 
price brackets below top quality. 

Crowds in the corridors and show- 
rooms at both the American Furniture 
Mart and Merchandise Mart were no- 
ticeably thinner during the first few days 
than in the recent markets. The July 4 
holiday on Monday cut down opening- 
day attendance. At midweek, more and 
more buyers appeared, with advance 
reservations indicating that second week 
attendance would be heavy. By the end 
of the show, about 20,000 buyers were 
expected to have visited the market. 
¢ Slow Pace—Buying pace was slow, too. 
But it picked up slightly toward the 
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second week as buyers finished careful 
shopping. Retailers were buying mostly 
promotional items and lower-priced lines 
to build store trafic and help move 
heavy inventories of higher-priced goods. 
Many retailers at the market had 
warehouses at home bulging with mer- 
chandise. In May, inventories were up 
11% over May, 1947, according to Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Assn. reports. 
They had been built during the spring 
months by heavy manufacturers’ ship- 
ments on orders placed in January and 
earlier. In some areas, inventories were 
up as much as 20%, retailers said. 
e Dollar Volume High—Retail dollar 
volume for home furnishings stores for 
the first five months of this year was 
still running slightly ahead of »1947 
boom levels. Yet May sales were up 
only 3% in dollars, down in units. 
About 50% of retailers reporting to the 
N.R.F.A. said that their sales through 
May were ahead of 1947; 10% were 
even; and 40% reported lagging sales. 
Appliances and floor coverings ac- 
counted for a large part of their volume. 
Furniture volume was off slightly for 
many retailers. But most expected to 
wind up 1948 at least equal to 1947 in 





UNLOADING CASTINGS 
WITH 


BAKER TRUCK 


SAVES WESTINGHOUSE 
$35 PER CAR! 


TIERING IN WIRE CONTAINERS 
DECREASES FLOOR REQUIREMENTS 


AT LEAST SQV Y 


Baker Articulated Fork Trucks, used 
with collapsible wire containers, have 
reduced a 48 hour unloading operation 
to 314 hours. Bracket castings formerly 
arrived at the Lima Westinghouse plant 
piled loose in the car, were placed in 
rigid skid boxes, one at a time, carried 
to storage, and piled, one at a time in 
wooden bins. When needed, they were 
again placed in skid boxes, one at a 
time, and taken to production. 


Today the Baker Truck unloads, stores, 
and carries them to production in the 
same wire containers. Empty containers 
are collapsed and returned to supplier. 


Additional benefits are: 
. Easier handling for supplier. 
. Demurrage on carriers eliminated. 
. Breakage at receiving end eliminated. 


. Inventory taking in storage facilitated. 


1 
2 
3 
4. Floor storage requirements cut 50%. 
5 
6 


. Production speeded by 


a) Avoiding delays in delivery of work. 
b) Work positioned to minimize re-handling. 
c) Cutting waiting time between jobs. 


The Baker Articulated Truck operates 
without difficulty in narrow aisles in 
storage, and in congested areas in 
production departments. 

e Let the Baker Material Handling Engineer 
show you how youcan make similar savings. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Co. 
2164 West 25th Street ¢ Cleveland 13, Ohio 


In Canada: 
Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


lors Reginteres U. 5. Pen OF 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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HAMMERMILL 








The letterhead paper that savs, wherever received: 
: Vig Cller merits YOO AMUN 











VERY MORNING that one of your letters makes a business call, it must 
E compete for attention with all the other letters your customer or 
prospect receives along with it. More and more of America’s business 
men find that Hammermill’s Cockletone Bond has the handsome ap- 
pearance, “heavier” feel, crisp crackle and snap to make their letters 
stand out—and say unmistakably, “This is a message of importance!” 

Examine this fine, new accomplishment of modern papermaking for 
yourself. Then consider appointing it your business representative. After 
you see its quality, its moderate cost may surprise you. 







SEND THIS COUPON NOW ...for Cockletone Bond port- 
folio showing specimen letterheads and sample book of 
Cockletone Bond in all weights for letterhead use. 

{ Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

| Please send me—F REE —Cockletone Bond portfolio and sample book. 


« Name 
| “y af Position 
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sales if wot in profits. And manuf 
ers’ sales tor the first six months \¢r¢ 
running at the rate of $1.8-billio: at 
factory prices, $250-million above | )47 
levels. 

Other retailer headaches: narro\ ing 
margins, from higher operating © st; 
and heavier promotional efforts; st (iy 
on working capital caused by the 
high-priced inventories; accounts re 
able up 28% over a year ago. 

@ Prices Stay Up—Prices on furnitur at 
the show remained unchanged from } 
uary levels, except for the addition, of 
merchandise in lower price brackets 
Only general price increase was in {i 
coverings, raised about 5% shortly be- 
fore the market. What many retailers 
had hoped for was a price break; they 
lay much of slower retail sales to « 
sumer resistance to high furniture prices, 
But aside from a few isolated report: 
of special deals that shaded price 
slightly, manutacturers’ quotations te- 
mained firm. 

Manufacturers gave two reasons for it: 

(1) Still-rising wage and material costs; 
(2) threat of materials shortage later this 
year when the effect of Marshall Plan 
and military spending begins to be felt. 
They hinted at further inflationary pres- 
sures that might even send prices higher 
later this year. Therefore, they con- 
cluded, retailers should buy now. They 
insisted that they were shaving their 
own profit margins to turn out the 
lower-priced lines. 
e Moder ‘I'rend—Style trends seen at 
last January’s market toward modern, 
small scale, and dual purpose furniture 
continued strong (picture, page 81). 
Light woods and bold colors appeared 
everywhere. Better design and quality 
in the lower price brackets was evident. 
The quality deterioration that marked 
wartime and earlier postwar furniture 
was practically gone. Supplies in all lines 
were ample. Only shortages were in 
floor coverings. 

Trafhe in appliance showrooms at 
both marts was leisurely; there were few 
new models. Manufacturers still talked 
in terms of allocations to distributors 
on major appliances; but a few admitted 
that sometimes dealers had to be pushed 
to take their full allocations. Immedi- 
ate deliveries were offered on all lines 
except some refrigerators. Industry lead- 
ers are convinced that 1948's total vol- 
ume will equal 1947, with output at 
peak levels. But they agreed that the 
days of order-taking are gone. An aggres- 
sive, competitive selling approach is 
now needed to move all items but a few 
appliance lines. 

e Appliance Prices Up—Appliance prices 
enerally were up 5%-10%, reflecting 
the latest round of wage increases. Man- 
ufacturers predicted further price rises 
soon if steel prices go higher. In radio 
lines, only television continued to at- 
tract much attention. 
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How Do You Stand With 


Chicago's Most IMPORTANT 
Million 2222722 














Time and experiment are both great teachers. 


Over the years, advertisers have made countless experiments with media here 


in the Chicago market. 


From this costly trial and error process —this sorting over and sifting down 
—advertisers have learned. Experiment has translated itself into experience. And this 
experience gives to the Chicago Daily News a commanding position as a commanding 


advertising medium! 


So commanding that, for example, the Daily News in 1947 carried 2,742,304 
lines of grocery advertising—a MILLION AND A QUARTER more lines than the, 


next competitive daily newspaper. 


The demands of grocery manufacturers and grocery retailers put an adver- 
tising medium to a severe test. Both demand rapid rate of turnover. Both demand 
volume. Both look to Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million for dollars and cents 


response. 


And they get it as the result of persistent advertising in the Daily News! 


Persistent, because profitable! 


How do you stand with Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million? That's the 
No. 1 sales-question in Chicago. Ask a Daily News representative to tell you more 
about the reader-friends of this newspaper—these reader-friends who are Chicago’s 


most IMPORTANT million! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK: 9 Rockefeller Plaza * DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. MIAMI HERALD BUILDING, Miami, Florida 
624 Guaranty Building 
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THE SCHIFF FAMILY, including (extreme right) Robert W. Schiff, founder and presi- 








dent, and (left to right) his son, Herbert, a vice-president; his nephew, Jack, executive vice- 
president; and his cousin, Edward, secretary and assistant treasurer 


Family Shoe Firm Expands 


Shoe Corp. of America, fourth-largest retail shoe chain, 
has gone into manufacturing, too. It plans to sell stock to the public 
to buy a new plant and a tannery, modernize its stores. 


"he shoe trade has been singing the 
blues for several months. Consumers 
have had their backs up over prices and 
have cut down on their buying. 

In the midst of this uneasiness, Shoe 
Corp. of America—integrated maker and 
distributor of all types of shoes—has 


84 





decided to g 
new money. 

Stockholders met this week end to 
pass on a management proposal for a 
new stock issue—25,000 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred to be offered to the 
public at about $100 a share. The issue 


o to the public for some 





lias already been registered with ‘he 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

e Experience—Before deciding on ‘\\js 
step, Shoe Corp. had a fling at th -ce 
other financing methods. In late 1‘ 4¢ 
it sold $3.3-million of 15-year 3: % 
debentures direct to a group of life in. 
surance companies. At the end of 19+ 
it had over $1.9-million of bank lo.ns 
outstanding. 

The company has taken part in 
eral sell-lease realty deals since the enc 
of the war. In Deceinber, 1946, it sold 
the Columbus (Ohio) building contain 
ing its executive offices and a_ ware 
house to a realty company controlled 
by interests close to the management— 
and leased it back for 50 years. Last 
vear it sold a Maine shoe factory to a 
similar realty company on a similar basis, 
And this year it sold another Maine shoe 
factory to Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. and leased it back—this time with 
an option to repurchase it at the end of 
five years. 

e Where the Money Will Go—Proceeds 
of the new issue will go for several pur- 
poses: 

(1) The company wants to add 16 
more stores and three department-store 
shoe concessions to the 321 stores and 
department-store units it now operates 
in 32 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Initial cost: $600,000. 

(2) Several stores and the Columbus 
office building will be remodeled. Costs: 
$986,000 (the company spent $570,000 
for remodeling last year). 

(3) A fourth shoe factory will be pur 
chased. Cost: $335,000. 

(4) The company is negotiating for 

a tannery in Lynn, Mass. If the deal 
goes through, the purchase price will be 
some $200,000, and another $500,000 
will be needed immediately for working 
capital: 
e Shoe Factory—The factory that Shoe 
Corp.’s management wants to buy is thc 
Waynesboro (Pa.) Shoe Mfg. Co., 
maker of children’s shoes. Shoe Corp. 
has long been a Waynesboro custome: 
In 1946 Waynesboro’s owner decided tg 
sell out, and gave Shoe Corp. the first 
chance to buy. 

But Shoe Corp. couldn’t use its sur 
plus funds for this purpose because of 
restrictions in its bank-loan agreements 
So a group of the corporation’s officers 
bought the factory with $250,000 of 
their own money. And the corporation 
agreed to buy it from them when funds 
became available. Price: original cost 
plus Waynesboro’s net earnings from 
the time the officials bought it to the 
date they sell it to the corporation 
Through March, 1948, these earnings 
came to $72,000. No dividends have 
been declared or paid. 

e Stockholders’ Suit—A group of stock 
holders has a suit pending now in U.S 
District Court in Columbus, charging 
that the officers committed a breach of 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND TRUCK NEWS 


THE LINE THAT CUTS HAULING COSTS 
ADDS ANOTHER MONEY-SAVING TRUCK 


Now, the ‘Jeep’ Panel Delivery takes its place in Willys-Overland’s 
great line of ‘Jeep’ Trucks—the trucks that cut hauling costs. 

Feature by feature, the ‘Jeep’ Delivery was engineered to be the 
new criterion for measuring long service and low cost-per-mile. 
It is powered by the ‘Jeep’ Engine, world-famed for getting extra 
miles from fuel, for endurance and maintenance economy. The dis- 
tinctive body is functionally designed to provide standard space, to 
achieve low weight with exceptional sturdiness, and to give easy 
access to wheels and engine. It is built to pay a dividend in more 


thousands of usable miles. 


We invite you to see and compare the ‘Jeep’ Panel Delivery, on 
dispiay at Willys-Overland dealers. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, Toledo, Ohio 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


The ‘Jeep’ Panel Delivery is highly 
maneuverable in traffic, and takes 
marrow driveways and sharp turns 
with ease. 104-inch wheelbase — 
turns around in a 35-foot street. 


Independent front-wheel suspension gives 
the ‘Jeep’ Delivery a smoother ride on rough 
streets, makes steering easier and lengthens 
tire life. Wheels maintain nearly vertical 
position as they pass over bumps and holes. 


‘Jeep’ Delivery parks in small spaces 
—overall length, 175 in. Note com- 
mon-sense fenders, designed to avoid 
damage from high curbs and to pro- 
vide easy accessibility of wheels. 





































































Call in a Clarage application engineer... 
consult your phone book for local branch 
office address, or write us at Kalamazoo, Mich, 





Throughout the country there’s a rapidly 
growing preference for the high-grade 
service delivered by Clarage equipment. 
Take, for example, St. Louis . . . there 
you will find Clarage installations at Union 
Electric, Monsanto Chemical, American 
Can, Sears-Roebuck, National Lead, and 
Missouri Cement, to mention a few. 
Wherever air handling and conditioning 
is required — St. Louis or your own home 
town — Clarage has a long-time reputation 
for top-notch performance. 






















For all-day efficiency, give your 
employees plenty of cool, re- 
freshing water from General 
Electric Water Coolers. It costs 
so little to operate these effi- 











“* He’s been ‘On the Ball’ ever since 
we got the G-E Water Cooler.” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Water Coolers 


cient water coolers . . . and they 
last for years and years. General 
Electric Company, Air Condition- 
ing Department, Section W8867, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 














their management duties in buyine 
Waynesboro for themselves. ; 

The officers have answered that tl 
did not profit in any way from the tra: 
action, and that the purchase was « 
tually made for the benefit of the 
poration when the corporation itself \ 
unable to act. 

e Sales to Competitors—The tannery 
Lynn, when and if it is purchased, w.|! 
supply Shoe Corp. with about 40% «f 
the type of leather it uses most. But not 
all of the tannery’s output will go t) 
Shoe Corp. About 25% of the co: 
pany’s shoe production today is sold | 
outsiders—including competitors. And 
the same policy will be followed wit 
the tannery. 

Sale of part of its production to con 
petitors is one of the key points of Sh 
Corp.’s operating policy. 

“When you buy your own produ 

tion, you don’t know whether you’ 
doing all right or not,” says Robert \\ 
Schiff, Shoe Corp.’s president. “But 
when you sell to outsiders, you let them 
pass judgment on whether you’re ope: 
ating correctly. As long as they keep 
on buying, you know you are.” 
e Conformity—Another key point of 
the company’s policy is to have its 
stores fit in well with their communities 
For this reason, it operates two entirel) 
different types of stores (besides depart 
ment-store concessions). In low-income 
neighborhoods, the stores are of the 
“outlet type’ (actually a kind of shoe- 
supermarket). The shoes are piled on 
counters or set out on racks; since this 
is the most economical way to sell, these 
stores can charge low prices (picture, 
page 84). In higher-income neighbor 
hoods, the stores are of the conventional 
type. 

Another result of the desire to fit in 

with the community: Shoe Corp. stores, 
unlike most other chains, are not stand- 
ardized in either name or appearance. 
Hardly any of them operate under the 
Shoe Corp. name. Many of them are 
called Schiff Stores (Shoe Corp. changed 
its name last December from the Schiff 
Co.). Most others keep the names they 
had when bought by Schiff. 
e Founder—Robert Schiff, now 62, 
opened his first shoe store in 1913 at 
Marion, Ohio, in partnership with Sam- 
uel Bruson, wholesale shoe salesman. It 
was a success. But their next venture 
wasn’t, and the story is one of Schiff’s 
favorites today. The partners opened a 
store one Monday in Seymour, Ind. The 
first and only customer that day showed 
up at 5 P. M. On Tuesday there weren’t 
any. On Wednesday there weren’t an\ 
until 5 P. M. again—when the Monday 
customer brought in his shoes and asked 
for a refund. The partners tossed in the 
sponge. 

By 1918 some of Schiff’s brothers and 
nephews had come in, and they operated 
a total of 10 stores. It wasn’t long un- 
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Rockefeller Plaza 


Outdoor Ice Skating Pond 
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If hot weather puts a crimp in your 
business, put your worries on ice now 
by installing Worthington air con- 
cicioning. 

You'll get the extra business— 
extra working efficiency —that come 
from summertime comfort . .. and 
you'll be happy that your Worthing- 
ton equipment costs less, needs less 
attention, lasts longer. Why? 

Balance is the answer, just as in 
ice skating. Balanced system—all 
interrelated machinery made (not 
just assembled) by one manufactur- 
er.* Balanced units—for smoother, 


quieter operation. And—a balance 
between Worthington’s 50-year en- 
gineering experience and the local 
“*know-how”’ of your nearby Worth- 
ington distributor. 


Ask him to explain further why 
balance in the air meaus more worth 
in Worthington. He’s listed in Classi- 
fied Telephone Book. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, pumpe 
than any other one manufacturer 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 












No More 
Pipe Troubles 


After 40 years underground you can 
dig up Orangeburg Pipe and find it 
good as new. Does not crack or 
break — and the TAPERWELD* 
COUPLINGS prevent root growth. 


Install this trouble-free pipe and 
save money. Orangeburg non- 
perforated is for house-to-sewer 
and septic tank connections — 
drainage and other non-pressure 
uses. Orangeburg perforated is 
for Septic Tank Beds, Founda- 
tion Drains, Land Drainage. 
Ask for Orangeburg 

by name. 

© ORANGEBURG 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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NO ROOTS 


Taperweld* Couplings 
resist root-growth. 





NO CRACKS 
No chips, no breaks. 








Do Your Heavy Lifting 


@ With the Manzel Hydraulic Floor Crane, one man lifts 
heavy machinery, bales, boxes, drums, crates with a few 
easy strokes. He guides them thru narrow aisles, around 
obstructions, indoors or outdoors, with bulls-eye steer- 
ing accuracy. 

Widespread front wheels and rear casters. Rough floors 
or sharp turns cannot tip the crane. A single handle 
doubles as a steering shaft and pumping lever. Twin 
cylinders give steady lifting power with minimum effort. 
Capacities 1 and 2 tons. 


Write for full information 


MANZEL FLOOR CRANE 











333 BABCOCK STREET 
BUFFALO 10, N.Y. 





til Schiff sold out to Bruson and wet 
to Columbus to start over. 

e New Company—The Schiff Co. \ 
incorporated in 1919. Most of the sto 
holders were members of the Schiff fa: 
ily. The biggest outsider was Leo F< J- 
erman, department store operator. 

Federman contributed $40,000 cn 
condition that the new company opin 
shoe departments in some of his stor. 
Thus, Schiff started to develop the cha 
of department-store units that was ‘) 
form the nucleus of what is today Shi 
Corp. of America. 

e Growth—By the end of 1920, the co: 
pany operated six units, whose sales tht 
year totaled $327,593. Year by year, 
the company grew—by gradually adding 
stores of its own, and by absorbing ex 
isting stores and small chains. 

Last year its 321 units had sales of 

$33.3-million. That was 16% highe: 
than 1946, and represented a 94% risc 
in unit sales. So far this year, sales ar 
up 12% in dollar volume and about 8° 
in unit volume; Shoe Corp. believes it 
is one of the few retail shoe companics 
in the country to show an increase in 
unit sales in the past two years. 
e New Angle—The company first ex 
panded into shoe manufacturing in 
1946. In July it bought the Norrwock 
Shoe Co., of Norridgewock, Me., maker 
of women’s welt shoes. Under Schiff 
management, Norrwock has since built 
two other plants in Maine. 

In point of retail sales, Shoe Corp. 
of America is now the fourth-biggest 
shoe chain in the country. In addition, 
it owns a 51% stock interest in the 
third-biggest—A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 
(Edison Bros. is first; Melville Shoe 
Corp., which operates the John Ward 
and Thom McAn chains, is second.) 
The dollar volume of Beck and Shoe 



















































Corp. combined is the largest in U. S. P 
shoe retailing. k 
e “Little Merchants”—Schiff thinks one } 
of the biggest reasons for this success sé 
is the company’s personnel policy. Each 

store manager and his immediate su- T 
periors are responsible for the success ju 
of that particular store. Schiff says the 

company is, thus, an organization of “‘lit- Qu 


tle merchants.” 

Since early in its history, the company 
has set aside 20% of each store’s profits. w 
Of this, 10% goes to the store manager, 
5% each to the district manager and the sa 
supervisor, These bonuses run from ha 
$500 to $4,000 a year for the store 
managers, a little more for the district 
managers, and up to $49,000 a year for 
the supervisors (there are only six). 
© Responsibility—These men are respon- 
sible for the buying for their stores. 
Actual buying is done by the company, 
of course, but, Schiff says: “They tell 
us what to buy; we don’t tell them.” 

The company thinks this local auton- 
omy is the major reason why its unit 
sales have risen at a time when the 
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bear 


and uncertainty 


aren’t native 


to this soil 








People came thousands of miles across an un- 
known ocean, in frail cockleshells of boats, to 
settle this country. Brave folks, durable folks. 
They spoke a dozen languages, but they had 
just one goal—freedom, and the chance to carve 
out a future for themselves and their children. 

They weren’t looking for security, and any- 
way, they didn’t find it here. They found only 
savages, wild beasts and a wilderness; but they 
had courage and vision, the will to work and 





the willingness to take a risk—and that’s all it 
took. That’s all it ever takes. 

Any man who’s afraid of the future today 
ought to take a long look at America’s past. 
He’d see that security is only to be found in 
growth and increase—in producing more things 
and better things at lower prices—in giving the 
best possible day’s work for a good day’s pay. 
There is no other way to keep a nation great, 
and its jobs and way of life secure. 


COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


Speciolists in the cold finishing of steel bars and shafting 


DIVISIONS 








SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY * EDGAR T. WARD’S SONS COMPANY 


Monvfocturers of precision cold finished seamless 


steel tubing 


Nationol Distributors of cold finished steel bar and 
tubing - products 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices: Boston * Buffalo * Cedar Rapids «+ Chattanooga * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland *¢ Dayton ¢ Detroit 
Pittsburgh + 


Los Angeles + Milwaukee * Newark * Philadelphia - 


* Hartford 


Rochester. N.Y. *« San Francisco * Seattle + Syracuse 
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MAY BE 


With the accent today on good production 
ata price, it pays tokeep posted on equipment 
that cuts costs. In small power-presses this 
means Elmes Hydrolairs—the hydraulic 
presses that have neither pumps nor motors. 


“EXACTLY WHAT WE NEED” 


“We're getting excellent results,” says R. K. 
Schelke, Engineer at Belden Mfg. Co., where 
seven Hydrolairs speed top-quality output 
of molded plugs and sleeves. “Hydrolairs 
are fast, easy to operate, and highly depend- 
able—they're exactly what we need.” 


CUT PRESSURE-PRODUCTION COSTS 
Hydrolairs are quiet, compact, simple to in- 
stall and to move. They take their power 
entirely from the shop air line-consume no 
power when closed. Bench and floor types. 
Capacities to 50 tons. Hot plates and other 
accessories, optional. E/mes Engineering 
Works of American Steel Foundries, 214 North 
Morgan St., Chicago 7. Distributors coast 
to coast. 


Five of seven Elmes Hydrolairs at the Richmond, Ind. 
plant of Belden Mfg. Co., wiremaker for industry. 


Ui if fuer : 


7 EP 
YOUR ANSWER, T00 ! 








30-Ton 
Floor-Type 
Hydrolair 





LOW-COST 
ELMES HYDROLAIRS 
SAVE MONEY ON MANY JOBS 
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New Hydrolair-molded rub- 
ber sleeves replace former 
manually assembled pre- 
molded covers on Belden 
plug-board cords. 





This new Belden one-piece 
rubber plug, Hydrolair- 
molded around electric 
power cord, replaces the 
former complex plug that 
was held together by rivets. 











Ask for Bulletin 1036. It tells the whole story. 


ENGINEERED BY ELMES 








Good Hydraulic Production Equipment Since 1851 


shoe business generally has fallen. 
store managers are in the best spt t 
know just what the public want 
company doesn’t insist on arbitrary jin 
imum-quality standards. So if a ma: age; 
of a local store finds that his custo ner 
want a $2 pair of shoes, the com an 
gets him the best merchandise it cay 
at that price. It doesn’t hold ou: fo; 
standards that can be met for no les 
than $3. 

¢ Family Control—Management and 
control of Shoe Corp. (and henc: of 
A. S. Beck) is virtually a Schiff fa:nil 
affair. Robert Schiff is president, treas. 
urer, and a director. Ten of the other |5 
top officers and five of the other six 
members of the board are Schiff’s rela- 
tives—two brothers, one brother-in-law, 
one son, one son-in-law, three nephews, 
one nephew-in-law, and one cousin. One 
of the nephews is also president of Beck. 

The 16 officers own, among them, 

about 35% of the company’s 445,5(0 
shares of Class A common stock. This 
is the only class of stock outstanding; 
it’s listed on the New York Curb Fx- 
change. 
e Tighter Control?—The officers’ 35% 
stock holding represents pretty certain 
working control, as corporations go. But 
the Schiff have a plan in the works 
which would give them almost complete 
certainty of control for the future. 

Last November the officials proposed, 

and the stockholders ratified, a new issue 
of Class B common stock. It would con 
sist of 600 shares (compared with 445- 
500 Class A shares outstanding)—but it 
would have the right to elect five direc- 
tors, compared with Class A’s seven. 
The new shares would be sold only to 
persons active in the company’s manage- 
ment—at a price comparable to the mar- 
ket price of the Class A stock, currently 
around $15 a share. 
e Small Cost—Thus, the plan would te- 
quire a cash outlay by the officers of 
less than $10,000. In return, they would 
be able to elect the five Class B direc- 
tors outright—and, by pooling their 35% 
of Class A stock, to elect at least two 
of the Class A directors. Thus, they 
would control an absolute majority of 
the board. 

The Class B stock has not been is- 
sued, however. The U. S. District Court 
at Columbus has issued an injunction 
pending outcome of a stockholder’s suit. 
Stockholders charge that the plan is a 
device through which the Schiffs, by an 
investment of only $10,000, seek to 
perpetuate themselves in control of the 
$16-million company. 

e Answer—In reply, the Schiffs have said 
that (1) it was under their management 
that the corporation attained its pres 
ent size and success, and (2) the co: 
oration’s welfare would best be served 
a a continuation of the management 
under which it has prospered. 
Or, in simpler words: “Why not?” 
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cradles your products... protects your profits 


Don’t let shipping damage claims eat 
away your profits! Cushion every prod- 
uct you package with soft, strong KIM- 
PAK* creped wadding. For KIMPAK 
provides low-cost protection from ship- 
ping room to journey’s end. 

It is amazingly versatile. Clean and 
grit-free, KIMPAK safeguards a wide 
variety of items... from delicate glass 
to hardy machine parts. Keeps its resil- 
iency under continous shock and vibra- 
tion. And light in weight, compact, it 
adds little bulk to shipments. 

KimPAK is popular with packaging 


Kim 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


personnel. It is pleasant to handle, 
clean, and takes up a minimum of stor- 
age space. What’s more, fleecy-white 
KIMPAK enhances the sales appeal of 
any product — it’s that good looking. 

You may choose from a number of 
thicknesses, backed or unbacked, liquid- 
repellent or liquid - absorbent — sheets, 
rolls, or pads. In fact, there is a specifi- 
cation of reliable KIMPAK to meet every 
requirement of the Four Basic Methods 
of Interior Packaging . . . Surface Pro- 
tection, Flotation Packaging, Blocking 
and Bracing, and Absorbent Packaging. 


ak @ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


Air-flown flowers arrive garden- fresh. 
That’s because they're insulated with 
protective KIMPAK. Insulation Pack- 
aging Photo courtesy of United 
Wholesale Florists of Calif., Inc. 


Surface Protection — Table top. Photo 
Courtesy Drexel Furniture Co. 


Flotation Packaging — Dental Model. 
Photo Courtesy Kramer Dental Studio. 


Free booklet on better packaging methods. 
Call or write your local distributor for 
the illustrated kimpAK book on how to 
improve your present packaging. He is 
listed in the Classified Directory. If you 
prefer, simply mail this coupon. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 


Please send me the free kimpak booklet that tells 
how I may better my packaging oa, 
Ww 
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City, Zone, State 








FOR MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


PITTSBURGH 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Your property, your equip- 
ment, are protected against 
thieves, meddlers, and the curious 
when Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence 
is on the job. Also the coming and 
going of your own employes is 
regulated which in itself can save 
you money both in time and ma- 
terial. We have been planning 
and erecting good fence for many 
years—our experts will be glad 
to give you advice and a cost 
estimate. Write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.,3249 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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MORE MONTHS 
UNTIL HEATING 
SEASON 


INSTALL REZNOR HEATERS 


Next winter you'll appreciate a decision you 
make mow to modernize with Reznor “auto- 
matic” unit heating. Make the installation be- 
fore the pre-winter tie-up of tradesmen. Avoid 
the inconvenience of heating-season changes. 
Reznor gas fired units so!ve heating problems 
for any size buildings—from the corner drug 
store to the mammoth factory. 


IT CIRCULATES AIR 
ECONOMICALLY AUTOMATIC 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 
REZNOR CO. 


MERCER 3, PENNA, 
Gas Heaters Since 1868 
NO STEAM LINES 

NO FIRE TENDING 


NO BOILERS . 
NO FUEL STORAGE 


92 








ATF’s president, Thomas Roy Jones .. . 











. » - Puts his voice on the record . . , 





ed 





. - - To tell his employees how the company did financially 


Annual Report Gets Wide Hearing 


For three years, ATF, Inc., has been 
experimenting with some lively tech- 
niques to achieve 100% readership for 
its annual report to employees. The 
Elizabeth (N.J.) company figures that 
it has come pretty close to that goal 
because of an unusual technique used for 
its 1947-48 fiscal message 
e Sound Effects—To get ATF’s mes- 
sage across, president Thomas Roy Jones 
spoke directly to his 3,680 employees in 
their own homes. He did it with phono- 
graph records. 

With every record, mailed to each 
employee’s home, went a printed annual 
report. Theme of the package: “How 
did we do last year?” 

The cost to ATF ran about 10¢ a 
record. But before it laid out any cash, 
ATF found out that 82% of its em- 


ployees owned or had access to a record 
player. : 
e New Methods—ATF, parent compan) 
of American Type Founders, Inc., has 
been experimenting with brighter finan- 
cial reports ever since it found that onl 
35% of its employees read the conven 
tional kind. Through Claude Robinson s 
Opinion Research Corp. of Princeton, it 
has been trying to find out just what 
ATF employees want to know about the 
company’s business and to keep check 
ing on how well the reports get ove 
Cartoons and a simplified report upped 
readership of ATF’s 1947 report to 92“ 
The company has found that the 
everyday language used in simplified re- 
orts has had another effect: It has 
Istered the employees’ confidence in 
management’s message. 
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) “NATIONAL SECURITY 
CLAUSE” PLANTS 








The offering of these properties under the provisions 
of the National Security Clause indicates their 
essential nature and sound worth. 





Top-quality Properties 


Each of these 51 facilities is‘a well-constructed, modern property— 
built during the war years, some equipped with the finest of 
machinery, tools and fittings. Some are general-purpose plants 
suitable for ready adaptation. Included, among others, are 12 
aircraft and engine factories, 1 petroleum refinery, 4 chemical 
processing plants, 17 steel foundries, fabricating plants and forge 
shops, 9 shipyards and 2 brass and 5 light metals facilities. 





At Favorable Locations 

Some of these plants are located in the Atlantic seaboard states; 
many throughout the humming industrial midwest, south and 
southwest; others up and down the Pacific coast . . . in large cities 
and small towns. . . at deep-water ports; strategic locations, every 
one. Required raw materials are close at hand, profitable markets 
nearby, transportation facilities excellent and necessary utilities 
all available. 


National Security Provision 

These properties are offered for sale or lease with provisions for 
the national security, whereby the Federal Government retains 
dormant rights to utilize the facilities for production under Gov- 
ernment contract. In the event that this dormant right is exer- 
cised, the Government will consider the qualifications of the buyer 
or lessee to carry out such contracts. This may well prove a great 
advantage to you! 


Write, Wire, Phone 
These properties are offered for sale or lease, in whole, for con- 
tinuing operation. Write, wire or phone for specific information 
and for necessary bid forms and:helpful advice on how to bid. 
This advertisement is not a basis for negotiation. War Assets 
Administration reserves the right to reject any or all bids. Transfer 
of title will be subject to Executive Order 9908 relative to 


fissionable materials. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF. REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


WASHINGTON 25, D: C: 












MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 















































































HUNT 3 
7 Chpyiit 

















Does Hours of Clerical Work 
in Just a Few Minutes! 






] What's more, even your office boy can 

operate it. That's how simple it is. Yet 

| every copy is clear, sharp, legible and 

} absolutely accurate. Hunter Photo- 

Copyist can’t make a mistake! 

4 And—it’s versatile’ The Hunter 

| Photo-Copyist makes photo-clear, 
actual-size copies of anything written, 

} drawn, printed or typed. In many 

| 

l 

! 










cises, the Hunter reproduction is 
better than the original! 

The initial cost of a Hunter Copyist 
is moderate—much less than a type- 
writer or adding machine. Yet its 
copying uses are countless. Gets more 
profitable as you discover more and 
more applications, Furthermore, the 
Hunter Photo-Copyist will reproduce 
material other methods cannot do. 













WRITE US TODAY 


{ 
g FREE DEMONSTRATION : 
FO 





PHOTO-COPYIST 
NY 





HUNTER 





10) Hunter Ave Syracuse 












THE MARKETS 





Stock Prices (1946 high = 100) 


Dota: Dow-Jones Averoges 
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Rails Snap Back Farthest 


Their comeback, to four points of the 1946 peak, beats 


that of industrials. Rate boosts a 
ment helps. But some feel rails’ 


If you like legal and political para- 
doxes, try this one: 

For the better part of the past two 
months, every railroad in the country 
was owned by the U. S. government— 
in theory, anyhow. The Army seized 
the rails on May 11 to forestall the 
threatened strike of the three operating 
brotherhoods. It did not return them 
to private ownership until July 9, after 
the wage and working-tules dispute had 
been ironed out (page 20). 

e Best Performers—And yet, throughout 
most of this two-month period the rail 
stocks were generally the best per- 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 


Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 164.9 165.9 168.7 155.5 
Railroad. 52.5 51.9 50.8 45.3 
Utility... 74.2 74.2 73.9 768 

Bonds 
Industrial 99.5 99.2 98.3 103.3 
Railroad. 89.2 89.3 90.1 89.5 
Utility .. 96.1 95.8 96.1 103.7 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 














re big reason; recession postpone- 
climb is too good to last. 


formers on the big board. While th« 
industrials have been flopping around 
disconsolately, the Dow-Jones rail aver 
age has pushed on up into new high 
ground. At the moment, it is only fou 
points or so short of its 1946 bull-mai 
ket high. 
e Reasons—Nobody knows ‘ust why the 
tails should be the ones to lead th: 
parade now. But one thing to remem 
ber is that the rails took a far worse 
beating than the industrials in the 1946 
1947 bear market (chart). At the bot 
tom of its decline the rail average was 
down about 40% from its peak. The 
industrials never lost as much as 25% 
A more important factor is the wa\ 
railroad earnings prospects have been 
improving. The various rate boosts 
granted by the Interstate Commercc 
Commission have helped offset rising 
wages and other costs. Last week th« 
ICC gave the eastern railroads a 17% 
hike in passenger rates. And this week 
word got out that a final decision on the 
roads’ request for a 30% freight-rate 
increase was due any day. ICC alread) 
has approved interim increases in this 
case that add up to about 21.5%. 
There’s another point: When the 
market was betting on an early postwar 
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recession, rails stocks were especially 
hard hit—because heavy fixed costs make 
the carriers quite vulnerable to a drop 
in trafhc. So when the market changed 
its mind about the business outlook, the 
rail stocks got a correspondingly big 
boost. 

e The Buts—In spite of all this, there 
are plenty of bulls who feel uncasy 
about the rails. 


As these traders figure it, the rails 
have had a long rise since last February. 
Sooner or later they are bound to run 
into trouble. And it the market is look- 
ing to them for leadership, the trouble 
may spread through the rest of the list. 

Also, rails, with their regulated rate 
structure, are likely to take a licking if 
inflation gets out of hand. And the in- 
flationary forces look alarmingly strong. 





aa 


How does the present bull mar- 
ket stack up against the dozen that 
have already been written off as 
20th Century history? 

As you look at the table below, 

ou will see that there’s no formula 

that will fit the life pattern of bull 
markets generally. Each runs its 
own course. Some have died when 
less than six months old. Others 
have flourished for six years or more. 
And the gains they have produced 
in the Dow-Jones indexes have 
ranged from 16.6% to 387.2%. 


Industrial 
Dow-Jones ———Gains—— Weeks 
Index Points % Lasted 
June 1900 53.68 
to 
Sept. 1902 67.77 


Nov. 1903 42.15 
to 
Jan. 1906 103 


Nov. 1907 
to 


Nov. 1909 


July 1910 


to 
Sept. 1912 


Dec. 1914 53 
to 
Nov. 1916 110 


Dec. 1917 65. 
to 


Nov. 1919 119. 


Aug. 1921 63. 


to 
Oct. 1922 103 


July 1923 86. 
to 
Sept. 1929 381. 


July 1932 41. 
to 
Mar. 1937 194. 


Mar. 1938 98. 
to 

Nov. 1938 158. 

April 1939 121 
to 

Sept. 1939 155 

April 194292. 


to 
May 1946 212 





Bull Market Scope: Now and Then 


So far, Wall Street’s current bull 
market looks puny alongside some 
of its older brothers. But it has its 
points. It has been in existence 
since mid-May, 1946. That makes 
it about 65 weeks old now—longer- 
lived than three of the 12 others 
that the Street has known since 
1900. During those 65 weeks, the 
Dow-Jones rail average has ad- 
vanced almost 58%. That’s better 
than rail stocks did in the whole 
lifetime of six earlier bull-market 
moves. 


Railroads 
Dow-J ones ——Gains——~. Weeks 
Index Points %  Lasted 
June 1900 72.99 


to 
Sept. 1902 129.36 


Sept. 1903 88 80 
to 


Jan. 1906 138.36 


Nov. 1907 81.41 
to 


Aug. 1909 134.46 


July 1910 59 
to 
Oct. 1912 


Dec. 1914 
to 
Oct. 1916 


Dec. 1917 
to 
Oct. 1919 


June 1921 
to 
Sept. 1922 


Aug. 1923 
to 


Sept. 1929 


July 1932 


to 
Mar. 1937 


Mar. 1938 
to 


Jan. 1939 


April 1939 
to 
Sept. 1939 


June 1942 
to 
June 1946 
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LIFEBUOY 
GILLETTE 
CALVERT 
SHEAFFER 
WILDROOT 


More of the Many Big 
Name Advertisers Who 
Are Reaching New 
Customers Through The 
POPULAR FICTION GROUP 


National advertisers are finding that 
they can sell more goods at lower 
cost by introducing their products to 
the 12,750,000 readers of The Pop- 
ULAR FICTION GROUP. 

Reasons? They know that this is a 
prosperous, unexploited market 
which can be reached only through 
POPULAR’S 25 fiction magazines. 

They know that the folks in this 
market are young to middle aged. 
Intelligent. Free-spending. Needing 
and wanting all sorts of goods. 

They know, too, that their sales 
messages get the best possible read- 
ership rh observation, in these pre- 
ferred fiction magazines, because ev- 
ery quarter page ad or better appears 
alone on an editorial spread. 

And they’ve found that the cost of 
reaching this prime market is amaz- 
ingly low. Just $28,800 for full page 
ads every month for a whole year... 
which is one-half to one-third the 
cost of comparable campaigns in oth- 
er leading mass circulation maga- 
zines ... only $1.20 per 1000 guar- 
anteed. Write today for complete 


POPULAR 


FICTION GROUP 


205 E. 42nd St., New York City 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


95 








FAcvbe 


you don’t need 
a new plant! 


YV7HY assume expenses of building 
Y¥ and tooling up a new plant, 
when Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
is equipped to augment your pro- 
duction, at competitive prices? 


As one of the largest and oldest fabri- 
cators of light-metal alloys, Goodyear 
Aircraft has complete facilities for 
handling any metal-products job 
from tooling to final assembly; also 
redesign and re-engineering, if needed. 


Many leading manufacturers are al- 
ready saving through Goodyear’s ex- 
perience in light-metal work. For com- 
plete information, write: Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 65, Akron 
45, Ohio. 


GOODSYEAR 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 











The Latest News of Science 
Now Yours in One Big Magazine! 


Now at last you can keep up with the new 
inventions and discoveries of science that 
affect you and your industry, Every month 
Science Illustrated is filled with new ad- 
vances in vital fields... Electricity, Con- 
struction, Aviation, Atomic Energy, Radio, 
Synthetics, Mining, Chemistry, Electronics, 
Home Appliances, etc, 

Science Illustrated shows you new products 
and designs and explains why, when and 
how they were made. Every monthly issue 
is packed with 30 complete, authentic arti- 
cles and 140 photographs, diagrams. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE $4! 
You can order 36 big issues of Science Illus- 
trated (3 full years) for ONLY $5! This 
special rate saves you $4 over the one-year 
price. We'll start your subscription with the 
big new issue now on the press—if you order 
within 10 days! 


MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TODAY! 


| Science Illustrated ¢ 
] 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N.Y. 
H YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subserip- 
tion to Science Illustrated with the new issue now : 
| on press, 
1o {] I prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with 
the l-yr, rate) 
I prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) 
I prefer 1 yr. at $3 
Biil me later 





( Payment enclosed 








Jone State. 
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WAGE RATES in manufacturing had a 10-year rise. Question for industry is . . 


Whither Your 1949 Wages? 


Up, up, and up has been the course of the nation’s wage 
rates. Is there a fourth, fifth, and sixth round in the cards? Or will 
next year see a leveling off, or reversal of the trend? 


Wage boosts in the steel industry will 
climax the third (1948) round. Their 
significance outruns their economic 
effect. They represent a capitulation by 
America’s bellwether industry to forces 
powerful enough to reverse carefully 
considered management policy. 

It was less than three months ago— 
after a long session of soul-searching— 
that the U.S. Steel Corp. said “‘no” to 
a union demand for more money. As 
between wage increases and price cuts, 
Big Steel said that it had chosen to cut 
prices. That would be its contribution to 
“an early stabilization or reduction in 
the cost of living” (BW—May1’48,p96). 
e Take It or Leave It—Philip Murray 
had to take it on the Corporation’s 
terms. Big Steel’s contract with the 
C.1.0. provided that if no interim oo 
ment on new wages could be reached, 
the 1947 schedules would run through 
1948. The corporation was in an en- 
viable, apparently unassailable, bargain- 
ing position. Employers all over the na- 


tion were heartened by its stand, allowed 
themselves to hope that the brakes were 
at long last being applied to a 10-year 
wage spiral. 

They were further cheered by almost 
daily evidences of what was taken to be 
organized labor's waning economic 
power. Strikes in meat packing, com- 
munications, and manufacturing seemed 
to be getting nowhere. Judge T. Alan 
Goldsborough was giving John L. Lewis 
his comeuppance. And the Taft-Hartley 
act was being hailed as an ace in the 
hole for any real showdown which might 
develop on the labor front. 

e The Line Gives—Then came _ the 
United Auto Workers strike against 
Chrysler. By the form sheet, there was 
some reason to expect that Chrysler 
might get a settlement around the 8¢ an 
hour it had offered before negotiations 
were broken off. But General Motors 
proceeded to make its spectacular 11 ¢— 
plus-cost-of-living-adjustments contract 
with U.A.W. What followed was as if 
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, house of cards had been caught in a 
high wind. 

Chrysler settled for 13¢. The elec- 
trical manufacturing industry—which 
had taken its cue from steel, and was 
vociferous in its determination to resist 
pay hikes—followed suit. Rubber quickly 

came into line. Lewis crashed through 
with what is perhaps the coal miners’ 
most favorable contract in their history. 

Steel, its plants in centers where 
wages were rising and facing a growing 
discontent among its employees, could 
not stand against the trend. Except 
for some isolated pockets in the mass 
production industries, the sweep will 
shortly be complete. Hundreds of 
smaller employers, following the leaders, 
will ape the big settlements before an 
other month is out. And the third post- 
war wage round will be over. 

e What Are the Chances?—Will it be 
the same thing all over again next year? 

At this writing, the answer would 
seem to be “Yes.” Three primary forces 
are behind the 1948 wage increases. 
(hey are (1) the rising cost of living; 
2) the sustained demand for industrial 
products; and (3) a tight labor market. 
\ fourth factor, the organized strength 
f labor, played its part; but, as the 
steel industry can testify, it was not the 
threat of a strike which forced it to 
reverse its position. 
¢ Continued Pressures—Thus far, there 
is no real indication that 1949 living 
costs will be below their current levels. 
Since March, the price index has shown 
a strong tendency to rise higher. 

There is no indication, with the Euro- 
pean aid program and rearmament super- 
imposed on the domestic economy, that 
the 1949 demand for industrial products 
will decline much. 

And, as the labor market feels the 
weight of the draft and new armament 
production, the 1949 manpower outlook 
will change from a present rough bal- 
ance of supply and demand to sharp, 
perhaps critical, shortages. 

These three factors, added to a 10- 
year record of accomplishment, will 
keep the labor movement strong. And 
while it may feel it faces real hazards 
under the Taft-Hartley act and under 
a Republican administration, a decline 
in its power great enough to nullify its 
economic force is hardly a reasonable 
expectation for the next few years. 
¢ More of the Same—Unless some yet 
unrevealed and unpredicted cevelop- 
ment alters 1949, the same pressures 
which forced wage increases this year 
will be operating then. And unless such 
a development appears, the 1950 and 
1951 outlook could be much the same. 

The natural law, that everything 
which goes up must come down, can be 
usefully applied only when something 
teal exists to suggest that the forces of 
ascension are played out. Only then is 
it possible, with probity, to say when. 
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Record Containers. burglary. 


4 little pile 
of ashes, 

a few charred 
papers — all 
that remains 
of a bright 


future. 


hese were the records a company musth ave 
+ } . 
to do business. 


+ out of 10 firms néver reopen after losing 
their records in hre. 

You must protect your records 
won t save them in a real fire. Only 
safe offers dependable protection—and’ unless your safe 
carries the label of the independent Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., you simply cannot rely on it! 

The Mosler PA Fevers) sate 

least 4-hour fire age On Is the finest protection 
your records can have. Yét these safes‘ actually 
cost far less than you nd expect 

Don’t wait until fire strikes— write todav for the 
iddress of your local Mosler dealer and the free 
booklet “What You Should Know About Safes.’ 
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Please address Dep't Zt 


7 Mosler Safec 


Establish 
Main Office: 320 Fifth sonal 
New York 1, N. Y. 
I Hi : fe) 
Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


: - — 





- ai 
All the conveniences “A” J i ar oN OE 
ourentonass Mosler “A” Label Safe a aN © 


with burglary resistive 
chest for dual protec- 
lated tion against fire and 


Builders of the v $ Gold NOT 44 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. ~ 





How Do Your Office Salaries Compare? 


New data from eight cities shows range of weekly pay 
for familiar white collar jobs in six industries across the country. 


Comparisons of office salaries over the 
country have always been tough to 
make. 

One reason has been that white-collar 
work hasn’t been as intensively ‘job 
analyzed” as the bench and assembly- 
line occupations. This has left some 
mystery about just how similar the 
duties of the clerical employee in Office 
A are to the worker’s in Office B. That 


on the exact size of the clerical pay- 
check. That lack has now been repaired. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
surveyed six industries in eight repre- 
sentative cities. It has determined what 
employers in these industries are paying 
men and women office workers in 24 
commonly found occupations. 

You can get more detailed informa- 
tion from BLS than appears in the 





CITY RANKINGS 


Figures on office salaries we 
gathered from eight cities—: 
the East, West, North, an. 
South. Average weekly pay fo 
all jobs studied in each cit 
stacks up this way: 

(1) Seattle, Wash 
(2) New York, N. Y.... 
(3) Denver, Col 
(4) Dallas, Texas 





(5) Buffalo, N. Y 

(6) Atlanta, Ga 

(7) Milwaukee, Wis..... 
(8) Boston, Mass....... 


table below. Business Week lists. only 
the highest and lowest weekly salary 
found for eack occupation in all cities, 
by industry. It should help an em- 
ployer to know whether he is out of line. 


disability in comparisons remains. 

But the other reason for the limited 
knowledge about average office-work pay 
on a more-than-local scale was the in- 
adequacy of authoritative information 











Transportation, 
Communication 
and Other 
Public Utilities 
High Low 
$39.43 $34.45 
42.18 34.92 


Finance, Ins. 
and Real Estate 
High Low 
$49.30 $49.30 
42.42 33.20 


Services 


Retail Trade 
High Low 


Wholesale Trade 
i Low 


High Low High 
$39.93 
32.91 


All Industries Manufacturing 
High Low High Low 


Male $45.26 $35.87 $47.79 $37.21 
Female 41.20 33.74 42.59 34.16 


$44.93 
42.99 


Billers (billing machine) ; eae 
$29.68 $35.25 $31.92 


Billers (bookkeeping machine)....... M 40.34 40.34. ..... Pi seee at deat See vines ‘ asta pe , aes 
P 44.12 34.46 46.97 38.56 43.88 38.3 34. 30. 3: 40.19 34 41.92 39.82 

Bookkeepers (hand) M 64.43 52.96 68.16 §2.12 67.55 48.00 46.5: 6? 86 47.2 67.47 .54 
F 55.11 43.98 57.35 45.30 58. 42. ; 36. 2 40.35 56.12 


48.58 ‘ 45. 64.63 53. eee ‘ 54 43 


Bookkeeping Machine (Class A*).... 79 ; 
38. 43 ‘ 48. 38. 57.70 


48.14 41. 88 43. 47.23 


Bookkeeping Machine (Class B*).... M 52.04 37.37 6° -@: 57.64 35. 42. 34.75 38.04 
41.13 33.52 69 SPei 44.88 35. 39. 32.6: 38. 28 42.43 


44. 02 44.02 47.58 a7. Sean - 42.; 42.; 


Calculating Machine (Comptometer). 44.00 BEY 
34. 39. at. 42. 33 45.56 


42.37 385. S80. . 3S; .75 


Calculating Machine (other). . 43.67 33 it Seu wi cet ta pe 40. 33. 
39.95 = .64 34. .49 31. = 3 35.73 32. 





41.61 


$57.55 43. .33 . 32, 39: ‘ 34 54. 37. 59.55 
42.80 36. .09 35. : " 42. Sz. 45.92 


Clerks, file (Class A*) 46.16 46. 18 : 60 49. S52 ee as 
42.52 32. 68 35.5: ; 31. 36. 36. 40. 32. 


Clerks, file (Class B*) 33:%¢ 2.203 38.34 30. 33. 33. eae. 29. 26. 32.55 
33.55 28. 39.47 ay; 31. 3° 82; 25. 38.47 


Clerks (accounting) 
48.84 


$3.3 45. .24 


Clerks (genera!) i ' 2 Os: (ae: SF. : 39. 
$3. 


43.95 34. 60 36.; . $3. ; 30. 44. 35 


$3.32 43. 47 : 42. 59. 49. 43.48 


Clerks (order) 
42.10 34. 60 35. 38. ' 44. 44. 40.26 


62. 55. 93 


Clerks (payroll) 44 44.8: 87 , 43. 
.90 


46.57 37.73 59 36. 37. 33. 54. 38. 
Clerk-typists 46.14 35. tee 37.7: PENG os 36.13 32. 
39.37 31. es 3 39. ee.” 37: 28. 
28. 35. 5. 40 23. 30.: 34: 24. 
31. 25. 


j 32.98 
Office girls. Py Oa aa.29 = F. 


Stenographers (general) 50.05 42. , eee 83 Fat 44. 44. 
45.62 37.3 j 38. : 34. Si 31. 45. 33. 
Stenographers (technical) : 50.92 40.95 : : z 55 Looe arte S 49. 40. 


Switchboard (operators) F . deey 
42.56 34. 
Switchboard-operator-reveptionists . . . 41.00 34 


Transcribing machine operators 
(veneral). ; aa vad  * 34.65 


> 
n 


Transcribing machine operators 
(technical) 


49.57 


8 


43.; 35. 


46.00 46 


Typists (Class A*) kb iie rua 45 45. 
43.61 35. 


00 A 
41. 36. GO 43.24 39.20 


“an 
aus 


~“ 
wa 


Typists (Class B*).... ki teaaerts 39. 37. pats ithe 38.21 21 
F 35. 29. 37.77 31.51 36.23 27.32 28 
* Class A, in each case, involves greater responsibility and more complicated procedures than does Class B. 
Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Success Story at 


Hooton Chocolate Co. 
Newark, N. J. 











pros.em: The first step in making chocolate is grinding 
up the cacao beans. The grinding generates frictional 
heat. But, as with so many other similar operations, the 
most efficient grinding temperature is the highest pos- 
sible consistent with the prevention of burning. The 
trick is to maintain that optimum grinding temperature 
by regulating the flow of cold water to the mill’s cooling 
jacket. 

The Hooton Chocolate Company of Newark, N. J., 
who make fine chocolate coatings found they could 
not safely approach this optimum temperature with 
manual controls on their chocolate mills. The mainte- 
nance of quality standards demanded lower grinding 
temperatures, which in turn meant alarmingly low pre- 
duction as well as further increasing the already high 
cost of chocolate. 


sotution: Hooton called in Taylor, whose Field En- 
gineers worked on the problem in cooperation with 
Bramley Machinery Corp., manufacturers of the mills. 
They installed on each mill a Taylor Fulscope Indicat- 
ing Controller which regulates the flow of cooling water 
automatically. During the entire grinding process, these 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 


MEAN 


Fulscopes now maintain the required temperatures need- 
ed to prevent burning without retarding the process by 
running too cool. 


resutt: Grinding time has been cut about sixty per- 
cent, which, in effect, has increased the plant’s produc- 
tion capacity. Mr. Albert G. Enman, Hooton’s Factory 
Manager, says: “The installation of the Taylor Fulscope 
Controllers has greatly increased the efficiency of these 
Bramley Milis. We are showing savings in time and labor, 
as well as having reduced to zero the loss due to overheating.” 


moral: The current price of chocolate more than justi- 
fies the cost of these Taylor controls to Hooton. Bramley 
has added another sales advantage by assuring its cus- 
tomers that their grinders will run at top efficiency. 
The moral to you, we hope, is plain. Whether you (1) 
make processing equipment or (2) process almost any- 
thing from chocolate to gasoline, Taylor can probably 
show you how to increase production efficiency right 
smack in the face of today’s rising costs. Why not find 
out? Call your Taylor Field Engineer or write Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, 
Canada. 


ACCURACY FIRST 
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Engineers designing a new plant for a 
Michigan manufacturer specified 
Deming Pumps exclusively. Reasons 
given were: The “liquid-handling know- 
how” of Deming sales engineers and 
the complete Deming line that covered 
all pumping needs. If YOU have a 
pumping problem write: 


THE DEMING COMPANY 


530 BROADWAY e SALEM, OHIO 





THE LABOR ANGLE 


















CHasisrinviitiaiit 


J. 0. Reinecke, one of 
the country’s leading 
Industrial Designers, 
announces his new 
organization devoted 
exclusively to product 
styling and limited 
in size to assure 
personal attention to 
your design projects. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


SEVEN TWENTY 
NORTH MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO + 11 








HAT ABOUT THE LONG- 

RUN effects of events so far 

this year on the collective-bargain- 
ing front? 

We would list five developments 

as being of more than passing im- 
portance. 


IRST is the fact that almost all 

industry has made—or will make 
—wage increases in 1948. There 
should have been nothing surprising 
in that (BW—Mar.20’48,p108). 

Its significance lies in its being 
the tenth of an unbroken series of 
annual pay boosts (chart, page 96). 
The habit, the expectation, of a 
wage raise every year grows firmer. 
What happened this year makes a 
full decade of precedent. The con- 
sequences of that for the future are 
profound. 


ECOND is the partial success of 

industry in breaking away from 
the pattern—or, perhaps more ac- 
curately, ‘the uniform—wage settle- 
ment. That achievement has been 
overrated in many quarters. ‘The 
end of the “follow the leader” era 
has been prematurely hailed. The 
fact is that, with only a few excep- 
tions, 1948 wage increases vary 
within a narrow range. 

But while the pernicious pattern 
habit wasn’t killed this year, it was 
at least injured. There was progress 
toward the day when the circum- 
stances of the individual company 
will again be a large factor in wage 
negotiations. Many employers will 
consider this something to be fol- 
lowed up vigorously in 1949. 


NOTHER development which 

has an enduring interest is the 

new General Motors-United Auto 

Workers contract. Its automatic 

wage adjustment mechanism, based 

on the cost-of-living index, is far 

from being a new thing. What is 

new is that the formula was ac- 

cepted by the C.I.O.’s largest and 
most militant union. 

What is sought here? A flexi- 
ble wage structure which will sta- 
bilize management-union relations 
without being too costly. If it 
works, it will be widely copied. If 
it doesn’t, it puts the hex on any 
such related arrangements which 
may in the future be proposed by 
unions Or management. 


The fourth and fifth develop- 


ments, the effects of which wil! 
outlast the year, did not occur in 
labor-management conferences. Onc 
may be found in a decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court; the othe: 
in a ruling of the National Labo: 
Relations Board. 


HEN THE U.S. SUPREME 

COURT held that the wage- 
hour act required “overtime on 
overtime” pay, it set hundreds of 
employers to rereading their labor 
contracts. If those contracts did 
not, in effect, specifically provide 
that overtime pay was the premium 
payment required by law, the 
employer was right to be scared. 
Some lawyers are advising employ- 
ers. that they are now liable for over- 
time pay required by the law, in 
addition to the overtime provided 
in the contract without reference 
to wage-hour act provisions. 

When they had drafted those 
contracts, precious few employers 
had anticipated what a difference a 
little phrasing might make. 

The full effect of the court rul- 
ing will be blunted by Wage-Hour 
Division regulations. But a lot of 
contracts are going to be changed 
at the first opportunity. And there 
will be more careful contract writ- 
ing in the future. 


INALLY, there is the NLRB’s 

action in the Inland Steel and 
W. W. Cross & Co. cases. In the 
first of these, the board held that 
the Taft-Hartley act requires em- 
ployers to bargain with unions over 
retirement and pension programs; 
in the second, that the law compels 
bargaining on group health and ac- 
cident programs. Both of these rul- 
ings may be overturned by the 
courts. If they are, these two em- 
ployers will be freed from the neces- 
sity of exposing carefully devised 
employee-benefit programs to the 
rough and ready horse trading that 
goes on in management-labor nego- 
tiating. 

But even if Inland and W. W. 
Cross win extended legal battles, 
collective bargaining has been given 
a powerful push into largely unex- 
plored territory. That development 
—fiowing from a law which many 
employers thought would simplify 
their labor problems—may well 
prove to be this year’s most im- 
portant legacy to the future. 
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* Instant Engagement 

* Instant Disengagement 
* Accurate Indexing : 
* Positive Action 


A new principle in clutches... 


BORROWING an idea from the wooden sprag that 

oldtimers used to prevent wagons from rolling 
backward, yet allowing free forward motion — 
Morse-Formsprag Clutches have come forth with 

the ultimate in Over-Running Clutch design. 

Each Morse-Formsprag Clutch contains a full complement 
of sprags between inner member and housing. Contact 
between sprags is maintained by a circular pressure spring 
which acts as an energizing medium. 

Because of the full complement of sprags used in Morse- 
Formsprag Clutches, localized stress is minimized. This 
design simplicity permits the greatest possible torque 
capacity for size and weight. 

Three types of Morse-Formsprag Over-Running Clutches 
are available from stock—for indexing, over-running or 


backstopping: 
A. All-Purpose Ball-Bearing Type. 
B. Indexing and Backstopping Ball-Bearing Type. 
C. Plain-Bearing Type. 

These three types are carried in stock with a variety of 


finished stock bores ready for immediate use. Special sizes 
and designs can be furnished to fit your requirements. 


« 
For detailed information, installation suggestions and 
ordering data, write Dept. 193 for Morse-Formsprag 
Catalog C11-48. Address: Morse Chain Company, 7601 
Central Avenue, Detroit 8, Michigan. 
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Morse Silent Chain 
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MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 


COMPLEMENT 
G CLUTCHES 


e DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 




















2. Sprag 3. Housing 


1. Inner Member 





1. Inner Member = 2. Sprag 
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MORSE 


MECHANICAL 
POWER TRANSMISSION 





PRODUCTS 


| BORG- WARNER 
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4, Energizing Spring 


3. Housing 4. Energizing Spring 


Morse-Rockford 


Over-Center Clutches 
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CHECK LIST 


of new and standard 





McGrow-Hill 


BUSINESS 
BOOKS 


ens, See one or all 
10 Days on Approval 





1. MODERN BUSINESS 


By L. V. Douglas, Head, Dept. Business Ed., 
and R. O. Skar, Professor of Business Ed., Iowa 
State Teacher's College; and R. G. Price, Asso- 
ciate Professor of U. of Minn. 410 pp., 
illus., $3.50 

This book explains how you, your salary and your job 
fits into today’s business picture. You see where the 
flaws and the merits are in today’s business practices. 
Written in down-to-earth language, it shows you how 
your needs start the functions of business rolling—the 
general machinery forming the basis of business—how 
businesses are started—-how goods are made and sold— 
how profits are divided, etc. Contains everything you 
need for a clear, basic understanding of modern business. 


2. AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 


By W. Exton, Jr., Capt., U. S. Naval Reserve. 
344 pp., 6x9, 240 illus., $4.00 

Here’s a practical guide that shows you how you can 
train new and regular help in less time—to give you 
maximum production It explains tested sight-and- 
hearing training aids and shows how they can be put 
to work It lists the subjects best suited for audio- 
visual training . . . arranges them in proper order for 
best results . and helps you to coordinate every 
phase of your training program. With the help of this 
guide you'll be able to utilize 95% of your employees 
learning ability. 


3. SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY 


By F. A. Faunce, Assistant to Bus. Mgr., 
‘ellesley College, with collaboration of F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard. 601 pp., 6x9, illus., $3.50. 
A new and practical desk manual of efficient time-saving 
secretarial methods. Gives tips on how to accomplish 
quickly routine tasks, as well as the complicated, diffi- 


cult duties. It helps any secretary become an efficient 
“assistant” . it shows how to develop initiative 
and good judgment how to take and transcribe 
dictation how to handle callers, appointments and 
personal commissions . . how to find, interpret and 
file information . . how to plan a business trip 
itinerary, and many other time-saving tips which help 
secretaries discover easier, quicker ways of performing 


daily tasks. 


4. AHUMAN RELATIONS 
CASEBOOK 


for Executives and yt Pad F. S. Drake 
and C. A. Drake, 187 -» $2.50 


You'll find this down-to- ote case-study approach to 
personne! relations a valuable aid in solving nearly every 
type of employee problem Built around actual case 
histories, this book shows real people confronted with 
real problems. 75 case histories are presented. You'll 
see the problems and how they were solved to the satis- 
faction of both employees and employers. Each of these 
cases deals with the selection, induction, -training, pro- 
motion, transfer or dismissal of workers. 


5. PATTERN FOR GOOD 
LABOR RELATIONS 


By L. H. Hill, formerly Publisher, Electrical 
World. 233 pp., $3 

This book shows you how to make the most of employee 
contacts—to lift their morale to maximum lerel and to 
cut union trouble to the minimum. It outlines a direct, 
practical method for eliminating the causes of labor 
trouble helps you set up a special organization 
within your business to iron-out the wrinkles in employee- 
employer dealings 


peees10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION+=25 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St.,N.Y.C.18 


me books corresponding to the numbers 
ed below for 10 days examination on ap- 





r l. In 10 days I will pay for the books I keep. 
plus a few cents postage, and return unwanted 
books postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


1 2 3. a 5 
NOM . cvcccccsavcccscccecceccsccccssdedsasosvas 
AGATOSS cc ccccccccccevecresscccecs @ovese eeeece 
Clty GG GIGI. oes ccccccccocccccessscevesevestes 
COMPAR 2... ccccescccccccsccccssceacesesscees 
POE ie o's ccveinndecasccnenincen BW-T-17-48 
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“SPONTANEOUS-STRIKE” LEADER is heaved out of a U.A.W.-organized plant 


Wildcats Tamed 


Cheery note on the labor front: Strikes in violation of 
contract, once a constant problem for both management and union 
officials, are getting rare. Their return is unlikely. 


The tide of wildcat strikes is ebbing. 

The “unauthorized-stoppage” used to 
be a constar’ gement headache. 
During ¢! e phenomenon 
reached dai. yportions. Unions 
sometimes founu « advantageous, some- 
times acutely embarrassing. It seemed 
to defy control. Today, it seems well in 
hand—an accomplishment which testi- 
fies to an increasing maturity on the 
labor front. 
e Headquarters—Although all industry 
was menaced, Detroit was wildcat-strike 
headquarters. It was also headquarters of 
the lusty, undisciplined United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.). 

Both being in the same place was 
more than a coincidence. Walter Reu- 
ther and his right-wing crowd wanted to 
move into the U.A.W. office. R. J. 
Thomas and his left-wing allies wanted 
to keep them out. At stake were posi- 
tions of great power in the labor move- 
ment. And their followers battled in the 
automobile plants. 

e The Score—No one ever had a com- 
plete count of the wildcat strikes in the 
Detroit area. Some individual com- 
panies kept track of their own. But even 
they never tabulated a lot of the 10- 
minute or half-hour quickies which 


afflicted them like a plague. The rec- 





ords of one large auto manufacturer tell 
the sto: 
Man-hours Lost 


Ye ‘Wildcat Strikes 900 omitted 
bg: ope eae 138 792 
BRE: oe 253 1,267 
i 0 a 195 1,989 
i ae 91 492 
LOOP cnt d 100 753 
1948 (first 

i? 14 38 


An expert estimate is that the auto 
in dustry’s strikes in violation of contract 
are now down to one or two a week— 
from a peak of around 15,a week. Ob- 
viously, the problem still exists; but it’s 
manageable. And in this, Detroit’s ex- 
perience is paralleled in other industrial 
centers. 

What accounts for the change? 

e Reuther Victory—First, Reuther deci- 
mated his opposition. The Reutherites 
are solidly in the saddle in the U.A.W. 
office; they have scattered the leftists in 

most of the plants. And Reuther runs 
a more disciplined organization than 

Thomas did. He says, “No contract 
violations will be permitted,” and the 
members get the idea he means it. 

e No More Curbs—Second, the bargai' 


ing situation has changed. During the 
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war years, unions felt stymied behind 
emergency regulations that the leaders 
could not ofhcially avoid. “Unauthor- 
ized” strikes by the rank-and-file were a 
way to evade the curbs. 

The end of these wartime emergency 
restrictions (such as the Little Steel 
formula) has almost automatically 
blanked out the wildcat strike which 

t “under the table’”’ support—or even 

its inspitation—from the union leaders. 
Despite the vehement denial of the 
leadership, it is probable that most wild- 
cats of the past got this kind of ‘‘unofh- 
cial” blessing from above. Today, when 
a union wants some new concession, it 
can seek it openly at contract termina- 
tion time. 
e Taft-Hartley Law—Third, a new ele- 
ment—the Taft-Hartley act—makes 
unions financially liable for breach of 
contract. (Michigan’s Bonine-Tripp law 
parallels the federal statute in this re- 
spect.) 

The effect of T-H has, perhaps, been 
most important as it bears on union 
factionalism. Formerly, a favorite tactic 
of minority bloc dissenters in a plant 
was. to stage a wildcat walkout—or back 
it. The objects: to prove their militancy; 
to help irritated workers who felt their 
elected officials weren’t pressing their 
grievances hard enough. Now, the dis- 
tupters get fired and can’t count on 
support from union headquarters. The 
Reuther faction in contro] there doesn’t 
need their votes. Also, the law gives 
Reuther a compelling reason to dis- 
associate himself from illegal strike ac- 
tivity. 
¢ Still Some Trouble—But the wildcats 
haven't disappeared—either in Detroit or 
in other centers. 

General Electric has had a bad sea- 
son in several plants. A series of sit- 
downs in its big Philadelphia works has 
kept affairs stirred up. 

Briggs, Hudson, and Kaiser-Frazer 
had a nasty spring. At Briggs, a group 
of plant watchmen sought recognition 
for their new union and struck to get it. 
It appeared to be a very carefully engi- 
neered wildcat. At Kaiser-Frazer, on the 
other hand, a cluster of walkouts fol- 
lowed the disciplining of a union com- 
mitteeman. Then as soon as another 
walkout participant was penalized, there 
would be a new walkout. In contrast to 
Briggs, these appeared genuinely spon- 
taneous. 
¢ Remedies—Management has found 
that different kinds of wildcats require 
different kinds of treatment. With some 
of the big fights for union control out 
of the way—or at least out of the con- 
stant contest stage—the possibility of 
getting organized labor’s cooperation in 
licking the problem opens up new op- 
portunities. An anarchic stage seems to 
be passing. At least on this particular 
aspect of the labor front, there are in- 
dications of progress to report. 
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(Above) Bay City's current Model 180-166 
CraneMobile, Twin-Dise equipped, works for 
the Austin Company on a plant construction 
job near Kalamazoo, Mich. 


(Left) This one-man excovator, built around 
1923, is similar to the first Bay City machine 
equipped with a Twin Disc Clutch. Bay City 
Shovels, Inc., since has used Twin Disc Clutches 
exclusively on excavating and matericl-han- 
dling equipment. 


0 Twin Disc 
by the companies it keeps 





Bay City Shovels, Inc., uses Twin Disc Clutches 
exclusively on its excavating and material- 
handling equipment. Bay City used its first 
Twin Disc Clutch in 1923. Ninety-seven leading 
manufacturers of material-handling and earth-moving 
equipment find Twin Disc Friction Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives efficient units for 
power transmission. You can judge Twin Disc 
by the companies it keeps. Twin Disc CLutcH 
ComPANny, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 
Division, Rockford, Illinois). 
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SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 
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Figures don’t lie... if you can decipher them. Instruc- 
tions can be understood . . . if they’re readable. Bulletins 
will be read... if it doesn’t take a magnifying glass. 


So... why take a chance? Use the modern method of re- 
production ... offset duplicating...as produced on a 
Davidson Dual Duplicator from low-cost Davidson 
Paper Masters. 


Every copy is an exact duplicate of the original ... clean, 
sharp, black...no fuzzy, indistinct characters... no 


broken lines . .. no faded copies. 


Modern business uses the Davidson for all types of office 
duplicating . . . sales bulletins, price change notices, form 
letters, instruction sheets, news letters, etc. It’s so simple 
. SO easy. Your secretary merely types the copy directly 
on the Paper Master just as she would on paper. Erase 
and correct if necessary... add signature with pen and 
ink if you want. Then run this typed Master through your 
Davidson Dual Duplicator and get as many copies as you 
need ... a dozen or a thousand .. . in a few moments. 


No other method can compare with offset duplicating as 
produced on a Davidson. Write today for our latest de- 
scriptive booklet. There’s no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Soles and Service Agencies are 
located in principal cities of the U. $., Canada, ; 
Mexico and abroad. \ . 
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DUAL DUPLICATORS 
and PAPER MASTERS 


DUPLICATORS + PAPER MASTERS + OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Draft Will Hit 
Employers Lightly 


Don’t worry too much about ‘he 

effect of the new draft law on you 
employees. You may lose a stock room 
—_ or a delivery boy. But that’s ab jut 
all. 
e Only 0.5%-Selective Service ¢sti 
mates, tentatively, that only about 60\)- 
000 young men will be eligible, out of 
which the Army expects to take 225 - 
000 to 250,000 by July 1, 1949. ‘Ihe 
number of employable males next Oc- 
tober—when inductions will proba) 
start—will be around 45-million. (That 
means males over 14, working or look- 
ing for work.) So if you have a normal 
distribution of employees, by age, you 
should lose about 0.5% of them to 
the draft board. 

While the new law affects only men 
in the 19-through-25 age group, strong 
pressure is also being put on 18-year- 
olds to volunteer. Selective Service be- 
lieves only a few thousand will be 
called in the 22-through-25 group. And, 
of course, nearly all ci are ¢x- 
empt. 

xecutive Order—The basis for de- 
ferments hasn’t been decided yet. The 
new law leaves that up to the Presi- 
dent, and his executive order on the 
subject probably won’t be out for sev- 
eral weeks. That’s why Selective Sery- 
ice’s estimate of 660,000 is subject to 
change. 

It’s expected the President will defer 
young men who are married or who 
have dependents. Those whose work 
in industry and agriculture, medical, 
engineering, or scientific study that 1s 
considered essential will be deferred: 
The President’s order will prescribe the 
standards for doing this. But there will 
be no blanket deferments; each case 
will be decided on its individual merits. 
And the Army expects that 50% or 
more of those who are eligible won't 
meet its physical standards. 

One effect of the new draft will be 
to make jobs likely to be deferable more 
attractive to young workers. Wartime 
experience showed that “draft-exempt” 
occupations had an edge in the labor 
market—despite the fact that they may 
have offered lower pay rates. 








The Pictures——Acme—72, 102; 
Douglas’ Encyclopedia—76 (cen- 
ter left); Frank Leslie’s Mustrated 
Newspaper—76 (bot. left); Har- 
per’s Weekly—76 (top Icft); Kosti 
Ruohomaa-Science [llustrated—77 
(right); McGraw-Hill World News 
—112; Dick Wolters-Science [I- | 
lustrated—77 (left); Wide World | 
—44 (bot.). 
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A joint Brazil-U. S. commission will soon be studying Brazil's economic 
needs. 

Slated to head the U. S. side (and be co-chairman of the commission) is 
John Abbink, McGraw-Hill International Corp. chairman. Abbink’'s opposite 
number for Brazil may be J. Daudt Olivera, Brazilian business leader. 

Officially the commission’s job is to report on Brazil’s resources and 
capacity for economic development. 

Actually, the job boils down to studying ways to: 

(1) Develop Brazil's oil resources. The country is now paying $300,000 a 
day for its oil imports, though it has vast reserves. U. S. oil companies would 
gladly move in if Brazil drops a law which keeps distribution in local hands. 

(2) Build up transport to tap the country’s other resources. These include 
iron ore. U. S. money would go into iron, too, if it got a green light. 

(3) Expand power output. Brazil has little coal, must rely on hydro 
power or oil. 

(4) Open up potential wheat-growing areas such as the San Francisco 
Valley. Today Brazil is one of the world’s major wheat importers. It could 
be self-sufficient if it had irrigation. 

(5) Push a health program. 

Things are topsy-turvy in Europe this week. Here are some signs: 

Moscow has the heat on Tito. An economic blockade of Yugoslavia has 
started; more Russian troops have been moved into Hungary asa threat. But 
Russian officials plan to sit down with the Yugoslavs later this month at the 
Belgrade conference on Danube navigation (BW-Jun.19’48,p115). 

France’s Communists have a new fanatical leader, Andre Marty (he 
replaces Thorez); also a new aggressive policy. But it’s the anti-Communist 
workers that threaten a national civil service strike (over wages). 

Italy’s Communist leader, Palmiro Togliatti, was hit by an assassin’s 
bullets. Asa result the country is threatened with a general strike. But 
there’s no way of knowing now whether a rightist or a Communist did it. 


Britain’s National Coal Board has called in U. S. engineers to look over 
its mechanization program. 

Ray Jenkins of Joy Manufacturing Co. and Clarence Fredell of E. J. 
Longyear Co. are there already. The Coal Board wants engineers from Paul 
Weir Co. to take a look, also. 

It’s obvious the Coal Board needs some help. Wages and mechanization 
are costing it plenty. And output this summer is lagging some. 





























The Economic Cooperation Administration is making two big changes in 
its operations: 

(1) ECA is going into the loan business. During ECA’s first quarter 
(April 1-June 30) Marshall Plan countries got a total of $763-million in grants. 
But they shied off loans. (ECA had budgeted $288-million for this purpose.) 
Now Paul Hoffman plans to place $750-million in loans over the next few 
months. These will be made via the Export-Import Bank. 

(2) ECA will step up its off-shore purchases in Europe. Thus: Suppose 
France is due to get $200-million during the current quarter; then, say $50- 
million of this will be earmarked for purchases in other Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. These purchases might be Belgian steel, Turkish tobacco, British coal. 
France will get commodities it needs, and the supplying countries will get dol- 
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lars. The idea is to make ECA’s money work twice: once in financing exchange 
of goods within Europe; later in financing non-ECA purchases from the U. S. 
o 

Off-shore purchases alone won't cure the breakdown of payments and 
trade in Europe. 

The Organization for European Economic Cooperation is working on 
other means to spur intra-European trade. One suggestion is to pool the local 
currencies that are deposited in each country against ECA grants. 

Advantage of the pool: A country that is short of another’s money could 
draw it from the pool. 

W. Averell Harriman’s Paris staff is sitting in on the talks, Paul Hoff- 
man will soon go to Paris to take a hand in the work. Camille Gutt, managing 
director of the International Monetary Fund, will also give advice. 

® 

ECA’‘s exchange guarantee for U. S. investments in Europe is pulling a 
lot of customers. 

The problem now is whether the $300-million blanket will cover all the 
applicants (BW-Jun.19’48,p117). One U. S. company wants to use the 


guarantee for investments that total at least $100-million. 
© 


The Office of International Trade is cracking down on export racketeers. 


Starting in August, OIT will go after expediters and agents who: 

(1) Attempt to bribe OIT or customs officials. 

(2) Claim they have a drag with OIT. 

(3) Charge fees wholly contingent on the granting of an export license. 

(4) Intentionally viglate export controls; this includes false statements 
that result in illegal shipments. 

The policing job will be done by a greatly expanded staff working out of 
New York and Washington. The penalties: Exclusion from the export busi- 
ness; fines up to $10,000; jail sentences up to two years. 

U. S. exporters are backing OIT’s crackdown. 

” 
China is in for still worse trouble—a rice famine. 


Shanghai will feel the effects by August—if stocks don’t reach the city 
from Rangoon (Burma) and Bangkok (Thailand). 

There’s a run on Shanghai's rice shops now. And rice merchants have 
begun to hoard. This could mean food riots before long. 

The long-run outlook is just as serious. Rice lands in many parts of 
Nationalist China are being abandoned by the farmers. The reasons seem 
to be: (1) Oppressive taxes; (2) forcing farmers to transport the grain, thus 
taking them off their land. 

Facilities for handling and storing rice are breaking down, too. 

e 

Turkish State Airways plans to build a Middle East-Balkan air network. 
It will be based on new airports at Ankara, Istanbul, and Adana. The hookup 
includes Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, Syria, Egypt, Iraq, 
Iran. 

The Turkish parliament has already approved $176-million for the 
five-year project. 

Westinghouse International Electric Corp. and J. G. White Engineering 
Corp. started last fall to modernize Turkey’s airports (BW-Nov.22'47,p121). 


J. G. White will act as technical advisor for the whole program. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 17, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Problem of Germany Today: “As | See It” 


The following cable on six key aspects 
of the German situation has been received 
from James H. McGraw, Jr., president of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., who is now 
on a tour of observation in Europe: 


BERLIN—Here is the German situa- 


tion as I see it: 


|, Berlin Crisis 


General Clay is sitting right on top 
of the smoldering Berlin volcano. His 
fine record in handling very difficult 
military and civil problems is now meet- 
ing the supreme test. He is matching 
his will, and his wits, against the Soviets 
in a stubborn defense of the U.S. right 
to be in Berlin. He feels a U.S. retreat 
will result in the Russians overrunning 
western Europe. He feels it is vital to 
our prestige and influence with foreign 
nations to make a stand here, Yielding 
to Russian pressure would have disas- 
trous political consequences: 

(1) We would be selling out the 
Germans. A_ retreat would actually 
jeopardize thousands of German lives 
in Berlin because the Soviets would be 
certain to take revenge against those 
who have associated with the western 
powers or who have been active in anti- 
Communist political parties and trade 
unions. The Germans have shown un- 
usual confidence in our pledge to stay 
in Berlin; in fact, anti-Communist po- 
litical groups have shown startling 
courage during the crisis by openly dem- 
onstrating against the Soviet position. 

(2) We would notify the world that 
we are willing to compromise with Com- 
munism. More important, western 
European nations would lose all hope 
that the U.S. can be counted on for 
military support against Communism. 

(3) We would signify our willingness 
to accept the splitup of Germany as 
inevitable, whereas our staying indicates 
a refusal to accept partition. As long as 
we are in Berlin, this city provides the 
best testing ground of Soviet intentions 
and strength that exists anywhere in 
the world today. As long as we remain 
in Berlin, we will be sparring with our 
opponent until we get a decision. If we 
turn our backs, the chances are good 
that we will get walloped from behind 
at a moment when we are not prepared. 
Retreat from Berlin means pulling the 
prop from under our entire foreign 
policy. 

There now seems some justification 
for the contention that we bungled in 
not calling the Soviet’s bluff during 
the April crisis by forcing our trains 
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through to Berlin at gun point. Lack of 
strong policy in Washington was un- 
doubtedly the reason why this was not 
done. That weak policy continues today. 
Clay does not know even now how far 
President Truman and Secretary of 
State Marshall will back him up. 


ll. West Germany as a Power 


Germany’s rubbled cities are apt to 
delude a casual observer into minimiz- 
ing the chances of Germany’s quickly 
becoming once again an important fac- 
tor in European power politics and 
even a military threat. The fact is that 
Germany—or western Germany alone, 
if Moscow maintains the partition—has 
a real opportunity of resuming its place 
as an important factor in European 
power politics. It can also become a 
military threat in the foreseeable future. 
It would be dangerous for us to base 
our foreign policy on any other assump- 
tions. 

The vitality and skill of the Germans 
is the highest in all Europe despite the 
serious effects of the war. Germany’s 
productive capacity, which despite war 
damage and reparations, is still consid- 
erable, will enable it to respond more 
quickly than some of the other Euro- 
pean nations to ECA’s pump priming. 

Germany will be burdened by a large 
reconstruction bill. But, it will not be 
carrying the burden of armaments and 
debts. What does this mean in terms 
of future German political alignments? 

One school of thought holds that a 


strong western Germany may serve as a 
magnet which eventually will draw a 
dissatished eastern Germany out from 
under Soviet domination. That Ger 
many could thus be unified seems, in 
light of present developments, as some 
what wishful thinking. 

Others insist a strong western Ger 
many—even a rearmed Germany—could 
be integrated industrially, and ‘perhaps 
militarily, into a western entente against 
Communism. 

German history suggests a third grave 
possibility. It is this: Western Ger 
many, once on its feet economically and 
with nothing further to gain from the 
West, will turn its attention toward 
achieving total German unification. This 
means seeking something which only 
the Soviets will be able to provide. But 
the Soviets will provide unity only at 
a price. The price will be an alliance. 
The danger of future Soviet-German 
collaboration is real. It need not stem 
from western Germany going Com 
munist; it is more likely to stem from 
a strong German nationalist movement, 
to whose leaders no price would be too 
high for unification of the Fatherland. 


lll. Allied Differences 


Fear of Germany, rearmed and eco- 
nomically strong, is real to Frenchmen, 
Englishmen and many others in Europe. 
A strong Germany produces a problem 
for the U.S. too. We want Germany 
strong, but not too strong. How should 
we achieve this aim? 

The U.S. should take advantage of 
its position as chief financial backer 
(about 95% of the cost) of western 
Germany’s recovery to control policy. 
This would put us in a position to over- 
rule both Britain and France whenever 
their actions tend to impede recovery 
in western Germany. 

The British fit this bill on two counts: 
(1) British occupation authorities are 
actively promoting the Labor govern- 
ment’s nationalization policy although 
giving lip service to an agreement with 
the U.S. that the matter is one for 
eventual German self-determination; (2 
they are concerned over coming Ger- 
man competition and are allowing this 
consideration to affect their handling 
of German industry. 

The French are obstructionists from 
two angles: (1) fear of a strong Ger- 
many; (2) fear of competition. The 
French fixation on the security issue, 
however, is excusable to a point. The 
French are in a better position than 
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any other nation to appreciate Ger- 
many’s recuperative powers and to sense 
political trends which may again lead 
to the Germans’ becoming a menace to 
Europe. France is also concerned that 
a Communist-dominated Germany or a 
Russian-dominated Germany is an even 
worse threat to European peace. 


IV. Industrial Organization 


The present industrial setup in Ger- 
many is extremely weak, both in the 
American and British zones. Clay in- 
herited a poor industrial setup and has 
found it most difficult to get adequate 
support from Washington and from 
U.S. industrial leaders. This is respon- 
sible in part at least for the fact that 
the present organization setup of Ger- 
man industry is wrong. 

Clay is sdrrounded by a group of in- 
adequate advisers lacking practical ex- 
perience in real industrial ‘production. 
Instead, he should have delegated re- 
sponsibility for industry to a top tough 
industrialist capable of carrying full 
the industrial job. This top industrial- 
ist in turn would have picked strong 
men to head the various divisions of 
industry. 

In other words, what German indus- 
try needs is a strong industrial setup like 
our own War Production Board plan. 
The reason this has not been done is 
in part due to the lack of support which 
has forced Clay to get along with in- 
ferior personnel and in part is due to 
Clay’s dominant personality which 
makes it difficult for him to delegate 
authority and responsibility easily. 

Another factor to be considered is 
that the role being played by the occu- 
pying powers has lasted much longer 
than was envisioned. If the Soviets had 
cooperated we might have had by now 
a German government, and responsibil- 
ity for German production would now 
have been largely in German hands. 

The creation of a new West German 
state is currently in the offing. The as- 
sembly to draw up a constitution is 
scheduled to convene September 1. The 
constitution could be approved and a 
government set up in nine months if all 
goes well. The trouble is it is now too 
late to change drastically the present 
organization. A new organization will 
not have sufficient time to do much 
real good before the new German gov- 
ernment takes charge. 

German industry, as Herbert Hoover 
has pointed out, should be subject for 
perhaps 25 to 50 years to an effective 
form of supervision and control for se- 
curity reasons. 

Perhaps the only part of western Ger- 
many’s economy which needs detailed 
control indefinitely is- foreign trade. 
This is because the mark will have no 
convertibility for some fime to come 
and because a watchdog is needed as 





long as the U. S. taxpayer is subsidizing 
the economy through Army-appropri- 
ated funds and ECA. 

One organizational problem which re- 

uires immediate attention is Ruhr steel. 
The U. S. has permitted the British to 
run this show with what may prove to 
be disastrous results. We should have a 
steel setup at least as good as that cre- 
ated for the Ruhr coal industry. 

The Ruhr steel industry faces a ruin- 
ous position unless the U. S. steps in 
and nullifies what the British have done 
under a program known as “Operation 
Severance” (BW —Jun.19’48,p120). Os- 
tensibly a decartelization scheme, “Op- 
eration Severance” really is a British at- 
tempt to pave the way for public owner- 
ship in Germany. In addition, and 
equally important, it as 7 a potential 
British competitor. ecartelization 
proper was intended to break up monop- 
oly patterns which prevent free com- 
petitive enterprise through price fixing, 
allocation of markets, and other re- 
straints of trade such as limitation of 
production. 

But the British emphasis has been 
solely on systematically destroying inte- 
gration in the steel industry by segregat- 
ing steel producing units from their 
normal adjuncts, i.e. coal mines, coker- 
ies, and certain semifinishing facilities. 
About 80% of the Ruhr steel-producing 
industry has been segregated and placed 
under interim corporate devices called 
“reception companies” pending deter- 
mination of future ownership. The U. S. 
can interpret “Operation Severance” 
only as a British move toward future 
nationalization, for, as the British them- 
selves have admitted, the German com- 
bines would have to-be broken up into 
their component basic industries, i.e. 
coal, steel, and perhaps chemicals—be- 
fore German industry could be organ- 
ized for public ownership as in Britain. 


V. Currency Reform 


The effects of currency reform in 
western Germany even in the first 
week following its promulgation, were 
astounding: (1) in terms of the amount 
of goods smoked out of hoarding; and 
(2) the noticeable increase in willingness 
to work, which was reflected in in- 
creased production and decreased ab- 
senteeism in basic industries like coal 
and steel (BW —Jul.3’48,p73). 

The Russians were caught napping by 
our currency move. 

Reliable sources have verified that 2 
Soviet currency was actually printed 
several months ago. However, when the 
western Deutsche Mark was issued, the 
Soviets adopted “emergency” stickers 
to affix to the old Reichsmarks, an ac- 
tion designed to support their propa- 
ganda line that the Western reform was 
a stab in the back. Counterfeit stickers 
were circulating in Berlin’s notorious 


black market within 24 hours afte: the | 
Communists issued the sticker. 

The circulation of two currenci 
Berlin, though obviously undesi:. )\c 
could still be managed if the So ies, | 
would cooperate. The western po ve; | 
were agreeable to the two currencie. be. | 
ing interchangeable in payment for { \0¢, | 
rent, transportation, and other 1) ing 
necessities. The Soviets, however, seize 
upon the currency issue as an ex us 
for the present all-out attempt to make 
the western power’s position untenable. 
The Soviets used currency reform 
precipitate the final showdown in Be: |in, 

Western Germany definitely is niak. 
ing economic headway. This was in cyi- | 
dence even before the currency reform J 
in June. Exports are now running at th 
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rate of $600-million per year, compared Ff 


to $150-million at this time in 1947 

It has been estimated that the Bizon 
al area of western Germany alone \il 
need to export at the annual rate of be 


tween $1.8- and $2-billion to pay for J 


imports necessary for a reasonable stand 
ard of living. This means western Ger 
many must regain its trade with easter 
European countries as envisioned in 
ERP planning, as well as expand its 
other world markets. The $2-billion fig. 
ure could be achieved within 2 years if 
all goes well.- Western Germany, of 
course, will be forced to use the lion’s 
share of its receipts from exports for 
food imports as long as it is cut off from 
agricultural lands held by the Soviet. 


VI. Dollar Dilemma 


The mark has no standing on the 
world market and, therefore, western 
Germany’s trade is tied to the dollar. 
The one exception is a smal] amount of 
sterling purchasing power authorized to 
balance off a percentage of the imports 
from the sterling area. 

Dollars come from three principal 
sources: (1) Army-appropriated funds for 
food, fertilizer, medical supplies, etc.— 
supplies deemed necessary to “prevent 
disease and unrest” in occupied tern- 
tories; (2) dollar proceeds from exports; 
(3) ECA. 

The U. S. taxpayer is not now being 
repaid for help extended to Germany 
despite the fact that exports are being 
sold for dollars. Instead the dollar pro- 
ceeds of exports are being expended on 

ump-priming imports. 
. Sone U. S officials feel that dollar 
trading restrictions have unnecessarily 
hindered trade between western Ger- 
many and its natural trading partners. 
The question has arisen whether dollar 
trading procedures have acted as an un- 
justifiable trade barrier. The answer be- 
ing given is that Bizonia’s bilateral trade 
agreements with neighboring European 
countries are now in process of renc- 
otiation with a view to liberalizing dol- 
2 clearing arrangements. 
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ROTO-CLONE turns a complaint 
into a compliment 


UST is a natural and unavoidable by- 

product of many industrial operations. 
As long as this irritant can be confined to 
your plant property it is purely a company 
problem. But the moment dust reaches the 
surrounding neighborhood it becomes a 
serious community problem. 


Owners of the asphalt plant pictured 
faced the latter. Dust from aggregate dryer, 
crusher and conveyors was permeating the 
neighborhood. Murmurs of protest grew 
into a formal complaint and a final verdict 
from the Board of Health of “clean up or 
close up.” 

AAF engineers were consulted and, based 
upon their experience with similar prob- 
lems in many other asphalt paving plants, 
they were able to recommend a positive 
solution. A Type W Roto-Clone* dust con- 
trol system has turned complaints into 
compliments and today this plant enjoys 
the best of public relations because of its 
good neighbor policy of dust control. 

Roto-Clone dust control returns savings 
as well as good will in the form of reduced 
equipment maintenance and improved 
working conditions. This simple but highly 
efficient system can be applied to a wide 
diversity of dust problems and there’s a 
size and type to fit every job. For complete 
details, contact your local AAF representa- 
tive or write direct to— 











AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
*Roto-Clone is the trade-mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) of the 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., for darious dust col- 


lectors of the dynamic precipitator and hydro-static pre- 
cipitator types. 





ROTO-CLONE 
DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
























SITTING 
DOWN 


DIG HOLES 


This suceiheiiodna: tractor attachment (for 

most popular makes) has made hole Sz: 

ging automatic. ag from 4” 

available. Write Dept. 

DANUSER MACHINE co.” Fulton, Mo. 

Also Makers of Danuser All-Purpose ‘Blade 
® 














"The Lobbine Co 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

















DO HEAVY LIFTING AND MOVING 


WITH A 
HYDRO-LIFT ae 


Combination t | Fy 
Truck and Shop Crane! | 3 Mi 






Ideal = for 
plants and shops. Fast 
double acting hydraulic 
pump. Changes from) 
truck crane to shop “~ 
crane in 30 seconds. 


@ Write for FREE attitin 


CARDINAL CORPORATION 
1835-L University Ave. St. Paul, Minn, 
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2nd Annual 


BUILDING ... MAINTENANCE 
SUPPLIES EXPOSITION 


Grand Central Palace * Aug. 2nd to 6th 
For Your Trade Guest Tickets Write 
36 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Lu 2-4627-8-9 
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The huge Tata works at Jamshedpur will be a big factor in producing .. . 


India’s Industry 


Locally-financed Tata Iron & Steel Co. plans to add 600,000 
tons to its output. It has also diversified into finished products, 
including locomotives, tools, farm and railroad equipment. 


JAMSHEDPUR-The Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. (Tisco) has already achieved 
distinction on several counts: It has 
given the British Commonwealth one 
of its largest metalworking industries, 
India one of its most important indus- 
trial communities. And it’s done this 
without help from foreign capital. 

Now it is about to assume a larger 

and more vital role than ever in India’s 
industrial development. 
e Diversification—Primarily, Tisco is the 
biggest supplier of steel m India. But 
lately the Tata name has begun to 
appear on a growing list of finished prod- 
ucts—wheels for railroad cars, locomotive 
boilers, picks, shovels. And it has just 
started work on a $22-million plant for 
the Tata Locomotive & Engineering Co. 
which will turn out 100 locomotives and 
100 spare boilers annually. 

Furthermore, other industries in 

Jamshedpur, while not owned by Tata, 
are completely dependent on Tisco 
steel. These plants turn out among 
other things, tinplate, steel wire, rolls 
for paper, sugar and flour mills, clocks, 
metal telegraph poles, screws. 
e Jungle to Ingots—It all started 40 years 
ago when Jamshedpur was just a jungle. 
The site was chosen because iron mines 
were handy. Under supervision of a 
Swedish engineer, the ground was 
cleared and Tata’s first steel mill was 
built. 


Today Tisco’s monthly output is 
running about 80,000 long tons of pig 
iron, 75,000 long tons of steel ingots, 
and 60,000 long tons of finished steel. 
Importance of the works is underlined 
by the fact that steel from all sources 
in India only totaled 960,000 tons last 
year. 

But the country’s minimum yearly de- 

mands are estimated at 2-million long 
tons. Therefore, to help narrow this gap 
Tisco wants to borrow $60-million from 
the Indian government to increase its 
capacity by 600,000 tons (BW—Jun.19 
’48,p116). 
e Expansion—Tata branched out from 
the role of steel supplier in 1939 when 
work was begun on the $3-million Tata 
Wheel, Tire & Axle plant. Production 
started in 1941; the target was to suppl; 
all India’s railway” needs—35,000 long 
tons a year. 

The plant was designed to produce 
10,000 long tons annually. In 1947, a 
$750,000 expansion program was com- 
pleted, and the plant’s capacity was 
doubled. Further expansion is now un- 
der way, but the new equipment—mostly 
bought in the United States—won’t be 
completely in place and in operating 
form until mid-1949. 

The plant was started and run by 
Indian nationals alone. And the In- 
dians seem to have handled the job well. 
Example: Lost time accidents have aver- 
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aged only five or six annually since the 
jant started operations. 

¢ Telcoo—The Tata Locomotive & Engi- 
neering Co. Ltd. (Telco) represents 
the second major sortie beyond the field 
of steel manufacture. Telco is located 
‘yst a few miles away from ‘Tata’s big 
steel mills. The new locomotive plant 
now going up will be producing by 
1952. + 

When Telco gets going full blast, it 
will supply half of India’s yearly loco- 
motive needs. The rest will come from 
, $39-million government-owned plant, 
that will soon be under way in Bengal 
province. This, too, means more busi- 
ness for Tata: Tisco has just got the 
order for the first shipment of struc- 
tural steel for the plant. 

e Other Products—Another Tata branch 
at Jamshedpur—the Agrico Dept. of 
Tiseo—is turning out picks, shovels, and 
mattocks for India’s farmers. Last year 
this plant turned out more than 2-mil- 
lion units; it would have done better if 
strikes at the steel works hadn’t kept 
production down. 

Most of India’s supply of tinplate is 
made at Jamshedpur and Tata has a 
hand in it. The producer is the Indian 
linplate Co., Ltd., owned by the Burma 
Oil Co., Ltd., with Tata holding a 
minority interest. isco must supply the 
tinplate company with 60,000 tons of 
steel a year; the Burma Oil Co. has a 
contract with isco whereby it can 
take the whole output if it wants. The 
tin has to be imported—mostly from 
smelters in Singapore and Penang, Bnit- 
ish Malaya. 
eCustomers—Here are some of the 
other big factories at Jamshedpur that 
depend on ‘lata steel] for their produc- 
tion: 

Indian Steel & Wire Products, Ltd. 
This plant has a capacity of 43,000 tons 
of annealed wire, 7,000 tons of gal- 
vanized wire, 6,000 tons of barbed wire, 
and 1,000 tons of bolts. 

Engineering & Machine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. It supplies all India’s 
needs for sugar and flour mills, also 
rolls for the paper, ferrous, and non- 
ferrous industries. 

Indian Clock Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. Among other things this plant 
turns out all sorts of time pieces, phono- 
graph needles, paper clips. 

Orient Industrial Engineering Co., 


pLtd. Big item here is metal telegraph 


poles. An expansion program now under 
way aims at the manufacture of buckets, 
drums, screws. 

To India’s people the most amazing 
thing about Jamshedpur is the fact that 
itis a planned city. The streets are wide 
and straight. Housing developments for 
the workers (built by Tata) are spacious 
and modern. There is room for every- 
one—which is a remarkable situation in 
India, even more remarkable than iron 
and steel. 
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YOU CAN CUT 


YOUR 


TURNING COSTS 


for instance... 


Note the power and speed required to 
turn the two principal diameters of this 
SAE-1020 steel part, machined with 
carbide tools on a Jones & Lamson 
No. 5 Ram Type Turret Lathe. Two cuts 
taken simultaneously on the A and B 
diameters at 305 SFM WITH .OI5S” 
FEED, require 15 HORSEPOWER. The 
second cut on the B diameter at 257 
SFM and .O15” FEED, requires 18 
HORSEPOWER. This piece is machined 
from cut off stock to the dimensions 














your lathes have the 
Power, Rigidity and 
Spindle Speeds to 
use Carbide Tools 
effectively 


shown, in 7 MINUTES, floor to floor — 
twice as fast as with high speed steel 
cutting tools. 


YOU CANNOT COMPETE with production like this with 
machines less powerful, less rigid. 

Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes guarantee your investment. They 
anticipate the future in metal turning. They are built with great 
reserves of ruggedness. They are powered to meet even more 
than today’s requirements for the effective use of carbide tools. 
Let a Jones & Lamson engineer study your turning operations. 
He will be able to make recommendations that will improve 


your profit picture. He has for others. 
JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic 
Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
: Optical 
Automatic Opening Threading Dies and 


Lathes - 
Machines - 
Comparators - 
Chasers - Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 


Automatic Thread Grinders 








ones & Lamson Lathes 
ARE POWERED For CARBIDE 
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Balasced 

Drive cox 

pay off in 

your business, 

just as in golfing. Hansen Tackers put Bal- 
anced Drive to work in your shipping room 
and on your assembly line, Wherever tacking, 
stapling, fastening is to be done, Hansen 
one-hand Tackers do the job faster, cheaper, 
better. What are your requirements? 


vivwuy A. HANSEN MFG CO 








THE OFFICE, 270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 


, metals, machine parts 
and tools? We can get 
® them for you thru estab- 


lished resources. Procurement service on fee basis 
for rated firms only. Whatever your need write 


PURCHASE & FONTACT ASSOCIATES 
100 East 20th Y Street, New York 3, N. Y. 








MOTORS, GENERATORS, 
TRANSFORMERS 


1 — 1500 H.P. 


Bought and Sold 
New ond Rebuilt 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


ROCHESTER 1 N Y 











Turning the “Searchlight” on “Opportunities” 


Published monthly. Rate—$4.00 a line, minimum 3 
lines Allow & average words to a line, 2 words for bie 
number. Address replies c/o Business Week, 


machine designer for east 
® Commercial Machine Designer — Accus- 
tomed to light machinery, to design a line 
of monorail electric hoists. Must have both 
a mechanical and electrical background. Well 
established manufacturer located in East. 
Box 5710. 


sales agency wanted 
® Industrial engineer—designer, wants to 
represent one or two companies in eastern 
New England. Highly specialized industrial 
sales or services. Bernard Thal, 791 Tremont 
St.. Boston 18, Mass. 


government collection specialist 
@ Former Army fiscal officer, with broad ex- 
perience in arranging payments, can help you 
collect amounts legitimately owed by U. S. 
Government. Contingency basis. Write for 
details. D. V. Schnurr, Suite 816, 1406 G 
Street NW, Washington. 
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New Orleans’ International Trade Mart .. . 





... Offers a Showcase for World Traders 


New Orleans’ well-publicized drive 

to make itself a leading world port 
spurted forward last week: The $1.3- 
million International Trade Mart for- 
mally opened its doors for business. 
e Trade Booster—The idea behind the 
modern, five-story building is to boost 
trade between mid-continent U. S. and 
the rest of the world—especially Latin 
America—through the Port of New Or- 
leans (BW —Jun.28’47,p38). It features 
displays of almost everything available 
in the way of goods manufactured in 
the U. S., and there will also be a wide 
cross-section of foreign merchandise. 

The trade mart is an offshoot of the 
New Orleans International House, 
which has already launched vigorous im- 
port and export drives to boost the ton- 
nage cleared through the port (BW— 
Jan.10°48’p101; Mar.13’48,p54). Like 
it, the mart will operate on a nonprofit 


basis. Head of the mart is Theodor 
Brent, president of Mississippi Shippin; 
Co. (Delta Line). 

e Displays—Companics from 34 state 
and 10 foreign countries have alread 
signed up for space in the mart. Louis: 
ana firms alone have 57 displays; I]linois, 
53; New York, 52. Foreign countne: 
include Belgium, England, German) 
Philippines, China, Siam, Indo-China 
France, Holland, and Norway. 

On display are items ranging from 
boring machines to hand-painted neck- 
ties. The mart’s backers figure that, a! 
told, there will be 400 to 500 lines ot 
merchandise on display. 

Most goods can be purchased on the 
spot. If not, buyers have only to step 
across the street to International House: 
There they can arrange all buying an¢ 
shipping details, take care of consulat 
invoices and other documents. 
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ire Teamwork 


South Africa will have a 
new tire plant thanks to a comb- 
ination of U. S. knowledge and 
British materials. 


PORT ELIZABETH—U. S. tech- 
nical knowledge has teamed up with 
British materials to give South Africa 

new tire and inner tube plant. 

— Tire & Rubber 

, Ltd., now has its first factory well 
on the way and expects to get into pro- 
juction around the first of next year. 

he U. S. partner in the South African 
«rm is General Tire & Rubber Co. of 

ton, Ohio, which owns a minority 
interest. The majority owner is the 
frm of Williams, Hunt & Co., Ltd., 
automobile importer and distributor for 
General Motors in South Africa. 

The framework for the Port Elizabeth 
plant was made in Britain to specifica- 
tions supplied by Akron. Building mate- 
rials are almost nonexistent in South 
Africa; the new company has had to 
import almost everything. This includes 
reinforcing and structural steel, corru- 
gated and flat iron, iron and copper pip- 
ing, and all electrical accessories. A few 
items—such as metal roofing—have been 
bought in the U. S.; the rest, in Britain. 
« Training—General Tire & Rubber will 
stad out technicians to train South 
Africans in the ins and outs of tire mak- 
ing. Other Akron personnel will train 
South Africans in distributing and mer- 
chandising. As quickly as possible the 
5 will be turned over to a completely 
ocal management. 

This is not an unusual venture for 
the U. S. company: It also has minority 
interests in plants in Mexico, Venezuela, 
Chile, and Argentina. 


Canada Preens Itself 
For Record Tourist se 


TORONTO-Canada expects to 
host to more U. S. tourists this year c 
ever before. That’s the way it yes han on 
the basis of border crossings through the 
July 4 week end. 

The provincial government of On- 
tario spearheads Canada’s drive to lure 
ina record stream of tourists—and tour- 
ist dollars. It has set up a dozen infor- 
mation booths at strategic crossings along 
its border from Buffalo to Minnesota, 
adorned them with Ts girl at- 
tendants. At these booths the tourist 
can find out where to go and how to 
get there, and even make reservations 
tee of charge. 

All told, Canada garnered $245-mil- 
lion from its tourists last year. 
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THE TREND 





The End of Basing-Point Pricing? 


Many important management decisions will have to 
be made because of the shift from basing-point pricing 
to f.o.b. mill pricing in the steel industry, for it is the 
biggest industrial marketing development of the twen- 
tieth century. Such a titanic move can redraw the indus- 
trial geography of America; it can create or bolster 
monopoly; it can force companies into losses or even 
bankruptcy. 

We say “can” because it is still not clear whether the 
shift is going to be a permanent one. A switch back to 
basing-point pricing, at least for steel, is a possibility that 
later may become a reality. 

For that reason, this fundamental shift in commercial 
practice needs to be looked at two ways: (1) on the 
assumption that the change is permanent; and (2) on the 
assumption that the change is temporary. It is also advis- 
able for managers of any business affected by the steel 
marketing change to delay any important decisions until 
the situation becomes more clear. 


A Permanent Change? 


It has not made too much difference in the past if 
a steel fabricator were situated far from his source of steel 
supply. His steel cost was identical, whether he bought 
the metal in Pittsburgh or Chicago or Youngstown or 
Cleveland. All producers quoted him the same price. 

That will no longer be true when all producers quote 
f.o.b. mill. For then the steel customer will have to take 
into account the varying amounts of freight to be added 
to the f.o.b, price. It will be cheapest to buy from sup- 
ply sources nearest the customer; it will be most expen- 
sive to buy from the most distant source. That will be the 
situation exactly, provided the mills are all quoting the 
same price f.o.b. mill. 

But there is a very real possibility that all mills wil) not 
quote the same price for all products. The smart steel 
buyer will have to sharpen his pencil and figure out the 
exact cost of steel delivered to him by all possible sup- 
pliers; at least, he will have to find out from the steel 
salesmen what the new delivered prices will be to him. 

If the customer uses a considerable amount of steel 
in his product, he will also have to consider his competi- 
tive position. If he isn’t located at least as advantageously 
in relation to mill sources as his competitors, he will have 
to decide how to offset that disadvantage. He might, of 
course, be able to cut costs elsewhere to keep in the run- 
ning. If not, he may have to consider moving his plant, 
or some operation of his plant, closer to the mill. He 
will also have to investigate other possibilities: lessening 
the amount of steel in his product, or substituting some 
other material for steel. 
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Buyers will also have to test the market to see if the 
list prices are firm. Those who use big tonnages—sich as 
the automakers—know that in the past they have beep 
able to force price concessions. A steel mill may have to 
sell below list to keep output at or above the mills 
break-even point or to keep its old customers. 

American businessmen have demonstrated their inge. 
nuity at meeting new and difficult problems many times 
before. ‘They doubtless will find ways and means to lick 
the problem of buying steel f.o.b. mill. 


A Temporary Change? 


If the steel companies had waited while the normal 
processes of contesting a government action ran their 
course, the f.o.b. problem would not yet be here. 

The Federal Trade Commission did not issue its 
complaint against the steel industry until August, 1947. 
Hearings before the commission have been under way 
for some time; they probably have a much longer time 
still to run. On the basis of testimony at the hearings, 
FTC would probably issue a cease-and-desist order. That 
order would then be subject to court test. It is conceiy- 
able that the final decision compelling the industry to 
discard the multiple-basing-point pricing system would 
not come until 1950 or 1951, or even later. 

But the steel companies, particularly, United States 
Steel Corp., studied the recent Supreme Court decision 
in the cement basing-point case very carefully. They came 
to the conclusion that the ruling on steel would not differ 
from the ruling on cement. Therefore, the determination 
to fight against the probable order to change pricing sys- 
tems disappeared. In any case, the steel industry is now 
putting the pricing change on trial. 

Steelmen are well aware of the fact that FTC and the 
Supreme Court can be stopped in their tracks by one 
thing: an act of Congress legalizing the basing-point pric- 
ing method. They are also aware of the fact that, if they 
went to Congress seeking such legislation, it might not be 
an easy thing to get. 

So, they are giving up their turn at bat to see what kind 
of hit their customers can make. If the customers find that 
the f.o.b. pricing method means disastrous experiences for 
them, they will be the ones to tell Congress about their 
troubles. 

Persuasive arguments by steel users that the basing- 
point method is fairer to all may well convince Congress 
to legalize it. That would definitely make the current 
shift a temporary one. And, until the problem is threshed 
out in Congress—next year probably—businessmen will 
be on safe ground in postponing major decisions that 
depend on it. 
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